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SPIRITUAL HEALING 


Is cure of disease possibly and practical by other than 
medical means? If there is a particle of Truth in mental 
or spiritual healing we must not only cease to be antag- 
onistic towards it, but must welcome it with our whole 
heajrt. This world is iull of suffering and if any one can 
bring relief, we should not care through what channel it 
comes. In order to investigate these vital problems of life 
we must be willing to put aside Guy preconceived ideas and 
prejudices and take an attitude of openness and fairness. 
In all the^Sacred Writings of the world accounts are given 
of supernatural cures. Healing of the ^ick, raising of the 
dead, drawing out of evil spirits ; .these are not peculiar to 
the life of Jesus the Christ, but are to be found in the lives 
of all the great Saviours, Prophets, Saints and Seers. There 
is one type of mind which regards all these narratives as 
absurd and mythical, designed to misguide the ignorant; 
there is another type which is over-credulous and inclined 
to magnify all such accounts, regarding them as special 
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miracles possible only to certain divinely appointed 'ones. 
But* intellectual scepticism cannot help us, neither can 
blind acceptance. Our attitude should be neither to dis- 
credit nor to support on hearsay, but to investigate and 
learn the truth. 

In the Vedic'Scriptui;es w.e are told that the soul of man 
is beyond all mortal affliction's ; that it ^‘is free from sin, free 
from old age, free from death and grief, free from hunger 
and thirst.^^ These v^ords open another vista. Are we then 
not what we believe ourselves to be ? Are these bodily cc^n- 
ditions unreal? No; our physical life is not unreal, bvt it 
does not constitute the whole of our being. ^ In fact, it 
represents but a very smaU part of our real life. Unfortu- 
nately, to the majority of us it seems the largest part; and 
it is through such misconceptions that we block the steady 
flow of our life-force and suffer in endless ways^. Disease 
always indicates disturbance and disorder; and disorder 
invariably results when, our physical tendencies lead us 
away from the direct influence of the Soul, or when our 
bodily desires gain ascendancy over our spiritual instincts. 
If it is true, however, that the vital part of our life is un- 
changeable, unaffected by suffering and disease, what is 
it we see around us? We recognize disease, we recog- 
nize suffering; for nearly all of us these pains and ail- 
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ments are facts, while that unchangeable Reality seems 
at most a dream. 

There is no doubt that physical science has done a great 
deal to Iklp mankind. It has brought relief ; but that relief 

is not permanent, because the elements with which it deals 

* • • 

are not permanent. It does not reach the cause of the 
misery; nor ^o£s it apply the* ultimate remedy. “Through 
the power of Spirit man liveth!” Such are the words of 
all the Bibles of the world. The real seat of disease is more 
(jften in the mind than in the body. We know how our 
mental attitude can Ifave a devitalizing influence on our 
physical constitution and also how it* can energize it. When 
we are not well we often try a change of climate ; and the 
same kind of inward change is even more helpful, that is, 
change of thought. If we can leave behind all thought of 
disease, tjiat is tne best way of eliminating it. By this 
method we forget the body and thereby lift ourselves out 
of the condition. But we cannot do this so long as we be- 
lieve that our existence is dependent on this body. We must 
realize that we are born of God and sustained by Spirit, and 
therefore nothing can prevail against us. It is because we 
have severed our consciousness from this point of view and 
(drifted away that we feel helpless and suffer. 

The only true healing is accomplished by contact with 
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the Spiritual essence ; but this cannot be done in a profes- 
sional way. I believe in spiritual healing. I have seen too 
many instances of it to doubt it. One may not believe in 
prayer, but prayer heals. Faith also has grea.1p^ healing 
power, because it elevates us to a pla^e where ^ye can be 
healed. There are many,* many instances of this in India. 
Men who have been pronounced incurable by phyaicians 
have made a long journey to touch the feet of a holy man 
or bathe in a sacred river or pray at a certain shrine, be- 
lieving firmly that they will thereby be cured, and they hav^. 
been. Whence comes this power? Alf power is of the SpiVit. 
Through our whole-hearted prayer and unwavering faith 
we succeed in making ourselves receptive to this power. 
Unless we are open to its direct influence, it cannot pene- 
trate our being and heal or help us. We see in Chrisf s life 
that He was not able to help all the people with whom He 
came in contact, but only those who had unquestioning 
faith. In St, Matthew we read; ‘'And when Jesus depart- 
ed thence, two blind men followed Him, crying and saying, 
Thou Son of David, have mercy on us. And when He was 
come into the house the blind men came to Him, and Jesus 
saith unto them: Believe ye that I am able to do this? 
They said unto Him, yea. Lord. Then touched He their eyes, 
saying, according to your faith be it unto you. And their 
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eyes were opened,” Again He spoke thus to the woman 
who had touched His garment: '‘Daughter^be of good com- 
fort; thy faith hath made thee whole.” And the woman 
was made whole from that Ijour. Also to the Centurion He 
said: "'As thou hast believed, so be it^unto thee.” This 
absolute faith is the basis of all healing; even in medical 
science it is necessary ; but it is not that kind of faith which 
is identified with indiscrimination and ignorance. We must 
always differentiate between faith and blind belief. Faith 
springs from purity of heart, from direct perception. As 
the Soul recognizes tfie power of God over all things and 
seeks to be restored by that power, a connection is estab- 
lished and healing is accomplished. 

The Scriptures tell us that disease is the result of 
sin. Some define, sin as wrong thinking, others as wrong 
doing; but whatever definition we accept, it is apparent 
that when we go against nature, we create certain results 
from which we cannot escape. 5ut why do good people 
and innocent children suffer ? Those who ask this question 
do not take into account that no one's life begins here 
and now. What comes here may be the result of mistakes 
in previous lives. Also suffering should not always be re- 
•garded as a punishment. It is often a great purifying agent. 
Through how many hardships and painful experiences have 
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great Souls had to pass in order to attain their greatpess ! 
Even sickness sometimes proves a blessing. It all depends 
on the mental attitude with which we meet it. If we al- 
low ourselves to be dragged down and made despondent 
and unhappy by it, then it becomes a misfortune ; otherwise 
it may be the means of bringing to us a new spiritual 
awakening. 

We must analyze and find out what is our real nature. 
We must ask ourselves: *‘What part of myself is my true 
Self? Is it my hands or my feet? Is it my mind or my 
ego?’’ Thus we keep^on lifting and lifting the thought, 
until we rise to a plane where we no longer identify our- 
selves with the body, The'highest form of healing is when 
we do not think of the body at all. We do not seek the 
Spirit for a little health or a little prosperity. We love the 
Spirit wholly for the sake of Spirit ; yet every time* we come 
in touch with it, w*e are revivified. 

.Before we reach this exalted state, however, there are 
certain scientific systems which will aid us. In Raja-Yoga 
and Hatha-Yoga, where health comes first, we are told that 
we must have a proper physical vehicle with which to work 
out our perfection. One way to do this is through the con- 
trol of breath. The breath is the medium of life. When a‘ 
man ceases to breathe we say he is dead. By the under- 
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Standing and application of the science of right breathing 
we can keep this body in a healthy condition; because by 
our breathing we control the Prana or life-force. As long 
as this life-force continues to circulate evenly and steadily, 
perfect rhythm or balance will be maintained in our system 
and we shall enjoy good health. We know, however, from 
our own experience how dependent our breath is on the 
mind. The slightest mental agitation will destroy the reg- 
ularity of the breath and cause disturbance in the system. 
If we are not able to bring any counteracting influence, this 
disturbance may develop into definite pain or disease. If, 
on the contrary, we can control our breathing, we shall re- 
store the equilibrium of our mifld and thereby safeguard 
our health. When we acquire complete breath-control, we 
have such a store /)f Prana at our command that we can 
send it to any part of our organism, where there may be 
pain or distress, and reinvigorate it. Also we can transmit 
it to others. This explains the sudden cures by laying on of 
hands and all forms of magnetic healing. One must be very 
careful, however, in permitting this kind of treatment ; for 
unless the channel is pure, it may lead to serious conse- 
quences. A man may have a certain magnetic power and 
yet not be free from selfish personal motives ; if we bring 
ourselves under the domination of such influences we shall 
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impede our higher growth, although for the time being we 
may gain relief from our physical ailment. 

If we do not think rightly and live rightly, we cannot 
have health; because we generate a poison in our -system by 
our wrong thoughts and actions which must culminate ‘ • 
disease. Even medical science has come to recognize that any 
strong passion, such as vehement anger on bitter .hatred, 
may lead to serious illness. If, on the other hand, we live 
absolutely in accordance with spiritual laws, we need not 
concern ourselves about our health. We shall be filied 
spontaneously with life from the central storehouse ; for 
whenever man can rise above the little self and become 
united with that which is universal and cosmic, there is no 
limit to his strength. It is because we fail to keep ourselves 
connected with this storehouse that our vitality is so often 
depleted. We forget whence comes our supply; and for this 
reason we must have fixed hours to remind us. The ten- 
dency of materialism is to make us forget. It holds out 
promises of prosperity, but it cuts the very root of the tree 
of life. If we care merely for one flower or fruit of a tree 
and water that instead of pouring the water on the root, 
the tree withers. In the same way, only as we water the 
root of the tree of life by daily conscious communion with 
the Spirit, does it grow and become productive. When we 
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are suffering, we must search within ourselves and see 
whether we are connected with the Source pr not. If the 
connection is broken, we may know that that is* the cause 
of our ailments. Sometimes ^ye are unable to establish the 
f nnectioft for ourselves and then we are, forced to seek 
help outside; but this cannot be effective until we have 
within Axs a certain amount of ’harmony and purity; for it 
is not all who can be helped, but only those who are open- 
hearted. 

t* It is expected of every Spiritual Teacher that his very 
wovS or touch will be full of healing. But from where does 
the Teacher get it? Through Divine communion and com- 
plete surrender. He merges thedittle self in the Infinite 
Self; and when anyone can rise above all sense of bodily 
limitation and I-ne^s and trust wholly in God, when his 
thought is based on God and he knows nothing exists out- 
side of God, then whatever flows through*his mind must be 
effective. A Saint says to a man: ‘^e thou whole,” and at 
once he becomes whole. Why? Because constant contem- 
plation of truth has made the Saint truthful ; nothing false 
dwells in his heart ; his will has become part of the Divine 
Will ; therefore whatever he says must come true, because 
he has no thought apart from God. The power of God de- 
stroys all limitations in human life just as the light of the 
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sun destroys darkness. When we come to the threshold 
of God, the whole being is filled with power. All the* Great 
Ones are full of this power and they have it because they 
do not ask anything for therjselves. They give .themselves 
wholly to the Infinite Power, henc^ they have ‘power in 
abundance. Whenever a manifestation of the light and 
love of God comes, he destroys all sorrow. ,He becj^mes a 
constant solace to mankind and people gather round him to 
be healed of the wounds of this world. A Saint or Saviour 
is always marked by his healing grace, but we must ne\ter 
forget that this power is God-given and should nev^r be 
used for material enSs. Whoever would exercise it must 
always remember that it< is of God, and that he must keep 
himself as a pure, clear^channel through which the Divine 
Power can flow. 

Spiritual healing can never be used as a profession. So 
long as there is the least element of self-seeking or thought 
of personal gain, there Will always be a danger of blocking 
the channel of communication with the reservoir of life. The 
healer must feel himself wholly an instrument of God. The 
gift of healing the sick and comforting the afflicted comes 
from a Divine Source, and can only come to one who is 
absolutely free from self-consciousness and calculation. It 
must be used silently, without any noise or thought of rec- 
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ognition. As soon as any ulterior personal motive enters, 
the power diminishes ; for these things cannot go hand in 
hand—the power of God and the ambition of man. When- 
ever we thy to use a lofty Ideal for an ordinary purpose like 
money-making or self-aggrandizement, it must become 
degraded. In India spiritual healing has always been 
known, but it ]ia*s never been used as a profession or as a 
means of livelihood. It has been practised silently and the 
personal element has always been eliminated. In conse- 
qijcnce, although there are thousands of instances of heal- 
ing the lives of Indians Great Teachers, very few have 
been recorded. Christ, too, said mor& than once : “Go and 
tell no man.” Often people quot^ from the Bible that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire; but* the only true wage for 
spiritual service can be increased spiritual power and in- 

ward joy, not any material gain. The motive in all such 

# 

work must be selfless love. If our heart burns with the de- 
sire to help humanity, we shall not* think of anything else. 
The more we feel the presence of God and the less our 
thought dwells on worldly gain or loss, the more shall we 
be filled with the spirit of love and without love there can- 
not be any true healing. 

At every moment we have within us the possibility of 
health and ill-health ; and when a person rouses health in us. 
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he only rekindles the dormant fire of life already there. 
Though we may obtain help from outside, we can never be 
permanently helped until we gain knowledge of our own 
true nature. Therefore Vedanta teaches *‘Know thy Self,” 
because knowledge of the Higher Self is death -to all the 
afflictions of the world. If we can gain conscious posses- 
sion of the healing power within us, we do not need^to look 
to others for help ; we can heal ourselves. There are vari- 
ous methods by which we may accomplish self-healing, — 
rigid and continual denial of disease, constructive affir- 
mations, and concentration of the mind on a counteracting 
influence. These may be effective, but all methods of self- 
exertion are fraught with the subtle danger of egotism. 
The highest and safest form of self-healing is when we do 
‘t involuntarily through meditation ; that is, we abandon all 
thought of sickness or health, we lift our mind beyond all 
mundane things and strive to enter into the Divine Pres- 
ence. When we are able to do this for a moment even, we 
are made whole. Although we do not ask to be restored, 
yet health comes. 

Meditation has wonderful healing power. Sleep gives 
a hint of it. When we fall asleep we forget all our suffer- 
ing, but infinitely more true is this in meditation. In medi- 
tation we are conscious only of the Infinite One and when 
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our thought is wrapped up in that One, our whole being 
is flooded with new life and strength. Only, when we are 
primarily of God and secondarily of the world do we rise 
above all our miseries and t^e healed of all our mortal 
pains. As the Upanishads declare: “The jinbounded Infi- 
nite is bliss, there is no bliss in the finite. The Infinite is 
« 

immortal, the iinite is mortal. 'He who has reached this, if 
blind, ceases to be blind; if wounded, ceases to be wounded; 
if afflicted, ceases to be afflicted.” 
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1>RINCIPLES AND PURPOSE 
OF VEDANTA 


Introductory. 

A true pnnciple is that which cannot 
be influenced by time, space or causation. 
Any fundamental truth can stand equally 
tijg test of all ages, because truth is self- 
existent and not limited by or dependent 
on country, nation or individual author- 
ity. Neither can it be the exclusive 
property of any one people or period. 
"There is no true Existence of the unreal 
and the real can never be non-existent; 
the Seers of Truth know the natqre of 
both.” (Bhagavad Gita) Therefore 
whatever truth has shone in the remote 
past will be equally true today and also 
for. the ages to come. Any culture, 
whether physical, mental or spiritual, 
[ 5 ] 
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which has once been attained by human 
efforts, will always be attainable by 
others who come after. 

Truth stands, n(ft on vain assertions 
or imaginations, but on the testimony of 
wise Seers of all ages ‘ and climes. 
Therefore, however vague or dim an 
ideal may become, it cannot die, but re- 
veals itself again and again through 
mighty characters, who seek the reali- 
zation of the Real. Not a single truth 
is ever lost. It may for a time be hidden 
under superstition and prejudice, but it 
shines forth effulgently once more when 
the right opportunity comes. Thus the 
fundamental principles of the Vedas, the 
illumined philosophy and religion of the 
Aryans, may have been many times dim- 
med and looked upon as mere legends, 
but have they been thereby less effective 
to guide human souls to the ultimate goal 
of truth and wisdom? 
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Vedanta and Its Origin. 

Vedanta comes from two Sanskrit 
words, Veda (wisdom) andcw/a (end), 
and means ‘^end of A^isdom” or supreme 
wisdom. It is, the name given to the 
teachings of the Vedas, which have been 
handed down to us from time immemo- 
rial. The special feature of Vedanta is 
'that it is free from all sectarian and 
exclusive ideas and for that reason^ it 
has infinite scope for tolerance. It is 
not based on any personality, *but on 
principles; therefore it is the common 
property of the whole human race. Sin- 
cere study likewise enables us to recog- 
nize that all the noble moral and spiritual 
teachings of the Greek, German and 
other Western philosophies are neither 
new nor original, but are to be found 
in Vedanta; because Vedanta itself is 
the revelation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the universe. 
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It springs, not from any human, but 
from a divine source. It represents no 
special booljs or doctrines, but explains 
the eternal facts of nature. It stands 
as the record of the direct spiritual per- 
ception of the ancient RisliLs or Seers of 
Truth, who were not the founders of a 
religion or philosophy, but the revealers 
of the eternally-existing laws of the uni- 
verse. As the law of gravity did ifSt 
ori^nate with Sir Isaac Newton, so also 
tnese laws did not originate with the 
Rishis, but had existed from the begin- 
ning of time and had ^undoubtedly been 
discovered by previous Seers of Truth, 
for the Vedas as we know them are full 
of reierences to still earlier authorities. 
Thus we see that the principles of Ve- 
danta run in parallel line with creation 
itself ; and as creation is eternal, so are 
these principles. 
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Conception of God. 

As the source of all these principles 
Vedanta recognizes one Supft-eme Being, 
one law, one essence, whom sages call 
Satchidanandam, “ Existence- Absolute, 
Knowledge-Absolute, Bliss-Absolute.” 
Out of that one substance comes the 
manifestation of these manifold phe- 
iq^mena. “He is the thread on which 
the different pearls of various colors 
and shapes are strung together.” God 
the Absolute is this thread or essence. 
He dwells in the heart of every being 
as consciousness ; from the minutest atom 
to the greatest of mortals. He is present 
everywhere. In Him we live and.movp 
and have our being. Without Him 
there cannot be anything. He is one 
without a second. There cannot be 
more than one infinite Being, since in- 
finity means limitless, boundless, second- 
less. Such is the Vedic conception of 
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God, and the realization of this God is 
the ultimate goal of its teaching. 

God Personal cand Iitpersonal. 

Although the Supreme Being is one, 
He appears before us in 'many forms. 
As it is said in the Rig-Veda, “Truth is 
one, wise men call It by various names 
(and worship It under different forms 
according to their comprehension).” 
Herein lies the secret of tolerance, which 
constitutes the special characteristic of 
Vedanta. An Infinite Being must have 
infinite paths leading to Him. These 
infinite names, forms and paths are to 
suit Jhe varying tendencies of His in- 
numerable children. Therefore He is 
sometimes personal and sometimes im- 
personal. Those who seek to realize 
Him as an impersonal or abstract ideal, 
following the path of philosophic dis- 
crimination, sec Him in the Self and the 
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Self in all beings. Through this they 
transcend all human limitations and find 
absolute peace and bliss in qpeness. 

“When the knower of Self finds all 
beings within himself, how can there be 
any -more sorrow or delusion for him 
who sees this oneness.” (Upanishads). 

To those who cannot follow the ab- 
stract ideal, He appears as a personal 
5od, a God of infinite love, incite 
beauty, the source of all blessed qualities. 
With these He establishes the personal 
relationship of loving Mother, loving 
Father, Child, or. Friend ; and one who 
sincerely strives through this path.of per- 
sonal worship with true love and devotion 
also attains the realization of the Su- 
preme. For it must always be remem- 
bered that the worship of the personal 
or impersonal takes us to the same goal. 
“Whoever comes to Me (the Lord) by 
whatsoever path, I reach Him. All men 
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are struggling through paths which ulti- 
mately lead to Me.” (Bhagavad Gita) 

( 

Man's Relation to God. 

According to the teaching of Vedanta, 
this realization of Grod, of at-onement 
with Him, is the aim of human life ; nay, 
it is our birthright. Forgetfulness of 
our true nature or Godhood is the source 
of %11 misery. There is no real difference 
between Jivatman (individual self) and 
Paramdtman (the Supreme Self), ex- 
cept that the individual has taken a 
covering of limitations on him in the 
shape of name, form and various quali- 
ties, while the Supreme Self dwells be- 
yond these. It is the same conscious 
spirit which exists in both; only in one 
case it shines partially, owing to limit- 
ation, and in the other it shines fully 
and freely. So when through purity and 
wisdom man finds his real Self, then this 
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veil drops off and man and God become 

one and inseparable. “The knower of 

Brahman. (Truth) becomef one with 

Him;” or as Jesua said, "I and my 

Father are one.” 

• • 

This relation of man to God has been 
clearly set forth in one of the Upani- 
shads thus: Two inseparable birds of 
golden plumage are sitting on the same 
tree ; one' eats the fruits of the tree, some- 
times sweet, sometimes bitter; the other, 
not tasting the fruit, sits above "as wit- 
ness, calm, majestic and merged in his 
own glory. So ,the Jiva (individual 
Self) and God (the Supreme Self) are 
sitting on the tree of life. The Jiva, 
after tasting the different fruits of ex- 
perience, both sweet and bitter, and 
grieving over his own impotence, be- 
comes bewildered; but when he looks 
upon the other bird — the Lord, beholds 
His mightiness and realizes that they are 
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really one, then his sorrow and delusion 
pass away. This vision of the Self re- 
moves all s^nse of duality and .the One 
shines alone as the* infinite, omnipotent 
Being. 

r 

Man can never be robbed of this 
divine birthright. No amount of wrong- 
doing can ever destroy it. His misdeeds 
may cause delusion and make him suffer, 
but after going through many experF- 
ences, both sweet and bitter, he is sure 
at last to find his divinity and be freed 
from all bondage. 

Law of Karma. 

Though we all posses the same germ 
of divinity within us, yet we are not all 
equal. What is the cause of this inequal- 
ity? Why is one bom happy and an- 
other miserable, one intelligent and an- 
other dull? The difference lies in the 
degree of manifestation or unfoldment 
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of the same divine power, which makes 
one g^eat in wisdom and enables him to 
go through the varying conditions of life 
with courage and serenity, while another, 
whose mind is veiled, constantly makes 
mistakes and suffers. God does not send 
happiness to one soul and gfrief to an- 
other arbitrarily. “The All-pervading 
One partaketh neither of the evil nor of 
the good of any creature. Wisdom is 
covered by igjnorance, thus mortals are 
deluded.” 

The Hindus do not blame an invisi- 
ble Providence for all the suffering in 
this world, but explain it through the 
natural law of cause and effect. If a 
man is bom fortunate or wretched, there 
must be some reason for it; if therefore 
we cannot find the cause for it in this life, 
it must have occurred in some previous 
existence, since no effect is possible with- 
out a cause. All the good that comes to 
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us is what we have earned through our 
own effort ; and whatever evil there is, is 
the result ofoour own past mistakes. As, 
moreover, our presemt has been shaped 
by our past, so our future will be mould- 
ed by our present. This brings great 
hope and comfort, since what we our- 
selves make, we can also unmake. There- 
fore, instead of grieving over our past 
mistakes, if we direct our present ener- 
gies with whole-hearted earnestness to- 
wards counteracting the results of past 
actions, we can make our future better 
and brighter. 

This, is the law of Karma, which in 
accounting for all the inequalities among 
human beings on natural grounds, does 
not make God partial or unjust. 

Reward and Punishment. 

The idea of reward and punishment 
also springs from this law. Whatever 
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we sow, we must reap. It cannot be 
otherwise. An apple tree cannot be pro- 
duced out of a mango seed,^or a mangfo 
from an apple seed.* If a person spends 
all his life in, evil-thinking and wrong- 
doing, then'it is useless for him to look 
for happiness hereafter ; because our 
hereafter is not a matter of chance, but 
follows as the reaction of our present 
action. Similarly a man of virtuous 
deeds must reap as their result happi- 
ness, which none can take away from 
him. The nature of sin, which may be 
defined as the som-total of all our un- 
kind and selfish thoughts and tieeds, is^ 
to make the veil which separates us from 
God thicker. The nature of virtue is to 
make this veil thinner and thinner. And 
since God is the source of all bliss, the 
one must inevitably bring physical and 
mental suffering, while the other must 
bring peace and joy. 
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We should, however, never lose sight 
of the fact that all these ideas of reward 
and punishAient exist in the reahn 
of relativity or finitdness. No soul can 
ever be doomed eternally through his 
finite evil deeds ; for the cau^e and effect 
must always be equal. Thus we can 
see through our common sense that the 
theory of eternal perdition and eternal 
heaven is impossible and illogical, since 
no finite action can create an infinite 
result. 'Hence according to Vedanta, the 
goal of mankind is neither temporal 
pleasure nor pain, but Mukti or absolute 

freedom; and each soul is consciously or 

« 

unconsciously marching towards this 
goal through the various experiences of 
life and death. 

Reincarnation. 

The theory of evolution is entirely 
based on the law of Karma, for it is 
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evident that something cannot evolve out 
of nolihing. This law also offers a satis- 
factory -and logical explanition for all 
the physical and* mental tendencies 

which we have at birth. Whenever a 

* • 

man is born with any extraordinary 
power and wisdom, know that he 
possessed it even before coming into this 
Jbody; because we do not acquire any 
power or quality accidentally, but all, our 
knowledge and ability are based on past 
experiences or series of causes. * So also 
is it with one who from his very birth is 
devoid of propen physique or intellectual 
faculties. 

• 

According to the theory of Reincar- 
nation every soul passes through the 
various experiences of births and re- 
births until it attains its original perfec- 
tion. Each time a soul is born here it 
brings with it the fruit of all its pre- 
vious existence, which determines its 
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character and environment in this life. 
Since these are the result of a ■ man’s 
own effort, it cannot be said that he in- 
herits his virtuous or vicious tendencies 
from his parents, but souls are drawn to 
that environment which is in accordance 
with their merits and best suited for 
their growth. As furthermore like at- 
tracts like, so we often find children an<J 
parents resembling one another. 

Vedanta recognizes that the theory of 
evolution is not complete if confined only 
to material phenomena. It must also ex- 
tend through the highef- realms of man’s 
spiritual consciousness. Each individual 
has w;ithin him the germ of perfection, 
which does not reach its full unfoldment 
with the attainment of a human body or 
in one life-time. Therefore it is necessary 
for the embodied soul to continue .to 
evolve through manifold experiences of 
pleasure and pain until this germ has 
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reached its full manifestation of spiritual 
consciousness. The object of our com- 
ing into human life is to gai& self-knowl- 
edge and when that* is attained the bond 
of slavery breaks forever, man becomes 
divine and floes not have to come here 
again like a slave. The theory of Rein- 
carnation, as we thus see, is nothing 
jnore than the theory of evolution carried 
to its logical conclusion. 

Immortality of the Soul. 

The immortality of the soul is another 
fundamental prihciple of the Vedanta 
philosophy. The Self of man is not sub 
ject to change, nay, it is birthlejs and 
deathless. Birth, death and all that lies 
between have to do only with the physical 
body, which has beginning and must 
necessarily come to an end. They do 
not touch the soul. “The Self is not 
bom, neither does It die, nor having 
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been does It cease to exist. Unborn, 
eternal, unchangeable, ever-existent, It is 
not destroyed when the body is 
destroyed.” (Bhagavad Gita) 

Body depays, but not the soul, which 
only dwells within the body and per- 
meates it with life and consciousness, 
but which is not tainted by any bodily 
action or condition any more than the 
sui> is affected by the dust-covered win- 
dow through which it shines. For a true 
Seer the body is only a dwelling-house 
or an instrument which he uses for the 
attainment of his origiiial state of God- 
,consciousness. Death is nothing but 
going, from one house to another, until 
the soul has freed itself from attachment 
to ephemeral things and gained its re- 
lease from the bonds of Karma. Karma 
has no power over the real Self. It 
binds only the apparent or external man, 
who identifies himself with nature and 
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thus comes under the law of action and 
reaction or cause and effect. Through 
wisdom alone the individuaf can trans- 
cend this law and rise above the duali- 
ties of heat anj^ cold, pleasure and pain, 
and realize his immortal nature. 

The idea of immortality necessarily 
presupposes our pre-existence, since eter- 
nity cannot extend in one direction alone. 

It is evident that that which has no end 

» 

can have no beginning. As this present 
life will be a pre-existence for our future 
life, so in the same way, the present must 
have been preceded by other lives. The 
Self is always the same in past, present 
and future ; but only when our heart un- 
folds, do we perceive Its everlasting 
glory and thus conquer our last enemy, 
death. 

Yoga, 

The practical part of the teaching of 
Vedanta is called Yoga, which literally 
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means “joining” or union between the 
lower self and higher Self. It offers cer- 
tain methods for the training' of mind 
and body to make them fit instruments 
for the manifestation of. the perfection 
already in every human being. When 
the limited apparent man finds his 
limitless Self within and unites himself 
with it, he becomes illumined. Jesus 
expresses the same idea when He speaks 
of “communion with God.” This 
method of communion with the Divine 
is what is meant by Yoga. There is no 
mystery in it, as many suppose. It is a 
science entirely based on the direct ob- 
servation and experience of perfected 
Yog^s, or illumined souls, and is a clear, 
logical system for the unfoldment of 
our spiritual nature. It teaches us how 
to stop frittering our energies unneces- 
sarily and to use them properly for our 
greatest good. Its main object is to 
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unite all our mental and physical forces 
into onp strong current, which will carry 
us to the realization of the Supreme. 

Yoga is divided Into four principal 
paths to suit different temperaments : 

Karma Yoga. 

Karma Yoga is the path of work and 
teaches us how to perform all our duties 
without creating bondage. Activity is 
an inherent tendency in every living 
being, but to learn to direct it through 
the proper channel without waste is the 
aim of Karma Yoga. A faithful fol- 
lower of this path works like others, but 
he gives up all selfish desire and at^tach- 
ment and thereby avoids reaction and 
suffering. His ideal is to work for the 
love of the work, without any ulterior 
motive. If good result comes, he does 
not take the credit of it, neither does he 
take on himself the discredit if he fails; 
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but he offers all the fruits of his actions, 
both good and bad, unto the Lord, who 
is the real 'Doer of all action.- This is 
the secret taught bV Sri Krishna in the 
Gita when He says: “To work we have 
the right but not to the fruits thereof.” 
He who knows this secret, to him every 
action becomes an act of worship and 
leads him to the highest realization. 

Raja Yoga. 

Raja Yoga teaches us how to control 
both our internal and external nature. 
The first step is to govern the forces 
which* manifest through our physical 
body, and focus them into one. Through 
this we gain proper balance or perfect 
health in our outer nature. Health is 
absolutely necessary for our spiritual 
gp'owth, since the body is the instru- 
ment for the manifestation of the spirit 
and if not in proper condition, becomes 
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an obstacle. Therefore the Yogis have 
prescrit)ed certain postures and methods 
of breathing, through whi(5i we may 
purify our system ahd prevent disease. 

The next and more important step is to 
control our mind and senses, or internal 
nature. This is done through the practice 
of concentration and meditation. The 
study of Raja Yoga thus leads us gradu- 
jiily from the grosser to the subtler forces 
of our organism and shows us how to 
bring them under our control and unite 
them into one concentrated energy. The 
purpose of this, however, is not merely 
to bring health or psychic power, but to 
gain absolute self-mastery. 

Bhakti Yoga. 

Bhakti Yoga is the path of love and 
devotion. It is the most natural path to 
follow, because we all have love in our 
hearts. As long as this love is given to 
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•he changeable and ephemeral things of 
his world, so long it causes us -disap- 
>ointment, Wffering and bondage; but 
when it is withdrawn from these and 
turned towards God, then it becomes 
Bhakti. Hence Bhakti Yoga teaches us 
how we can direct all our emotion and 
feeling toward the Supreme, who is the 
source of all beauty and bliss. Since 
He is the one eternal and unchangeable 
Being, in Him alone we can find un- 
broken happiness. Thus Bhakti means 
devotion to God ; attachment to any 
worldly object is not Bhakti. This ideal 
love i§ almost inconceivable as long as 
there is thirst for money, name, fame, 
power, or sense pleasure; but when all 
trace of selfishness and worldly desire 
is wiped out, we realize that nothing 
external or transitory can satisfy the 
hunger of our heart, but that He is the 
only object worthy to be loved. 
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To a devotee God is not a mere theory 
or abstract ideal, but an actual living 
Being, with whom he comfnunes and 
with whom he bears* a definite relation, 
such as of child, or friend, or servant. 
All these relationships are established 
in order that we may feel that we have 
a claim on God and a sense of nearness 
to Him. Love has wonderful uniting 
power and when this Divine love dawns 
in the heart of the devotee, he feels in 
direct touch with the Ideal and his 
every thought, word and action is offered 
as a service to thj Beloved. 

Jnana Yoga. 

Jnana Yoga is the path of philosophic 
discrimination and is especially suited 
to those of intellectual tendency. Its 
aim is to find the luminous spirit within, 
for a Jnani does not accept any other 
'God than his own Self, which is the 
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Self of all. This is accomplished 
through the process of "Neti^ Neti,” 
"Not this, * Not this,” or by distinguish- 
ing the real from' the unreal, the true 
from the false. In order to find this 
cosmic ego or universal Self, he first re- 
moves all limited egoism, differentiating 
himself from the body, mind, senses and 
all the gross objects of this perishable 
world. This can only be done by the 
constant rigid denial of the lower self, 
but he who perseveres with earnestness 
and determination will gradually leave 
behind him all the ^unrealities of the 
phenomenal universe and find his true 
Self within. Then he is able to declare 
with conviction “I am He,” "I am the 
Truth,” "I am the Absolute Brahman,” 
"I and my Father are one.” 

It does not necessarily mean that be- 
cause there are four distinct methods, we 
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cannot combine all in our practice of 
Yoga. • No character is perfect which is 
lacking in any of these. In fact, we 
cannot follow one sliccess fully without 

the help of the others. Nobody can be 

• • 

a true worker without having discrimi- 
nation, self-control and devotion to his 
work. Neither can one become a 
true lover without possessing properly- 
directed activity, right judgement and 
self-control. Therefore all these must 
go hand in hand. But in every character 
one tendency invariably predominates 
and that determines the special path. 
But we must bear in mind that all these 

t 

paths lead to the same goal. 

Universality of Vedanta. 

“As the different streams, having their 
sources in different places, all mingle 
their waters in the great sea; similarly, 
the different paths which men take 
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through different tendencies, however 
divergent they may appear, crooked or 
straight, all lead to Thee, O Lord.” 

From the crudest form of symbol- 
worship to the loftiest conception of ab- 
stract truth, every phase otf religfion has 
a place in the religion of Vedanta. It 
enables a dualist to find his highest ideal 
of self-surrender at the feet of the Lord ; ^ 
and a monist to realize his true Self 
within as the Self of all, without depend- 
ing on any external form of God. 

An Infinite Being must be both with 
form and without form. The sages de- 
fine Him as unknown and unknowable, 
because it is impossible for the finite 
mind to comprehend the Infinite fully. 
Therefore the teaching of Vedanta never 
labels the path of God by one name or 
sect, but recognizes the necessity for. in- 
numerable forms of worship to suit the 
varying degrees of development among 
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human beings. It does not interfere 
with any man’s natural way of thinking, 
but furthers his growth by lenciing him a 
sympathetic and helpmg hand wherever 

he stands. It accepts all the Sacred 

• • 

Scriptures of 4he world and bows down 
in reverence before all Saviours and 
prophets. It believes that the same 
■Gospel of Truth is preached by all, the 
only difference is that of language and 
not of the essential meaning. There is, 
therefore, no room for proselytizing in 
Vedanta. 

It teaches each one how to attain the 
highest in his own religion, but tells him 
that he must allow the same privUege 
to his brother, who may be following 
some other apparently different path. 
In the religion of Vedanta all are 
children of God and have equal claim on 
Him. Thus it leaves no place for dis- 
sensions ; but seeing the one Divine 
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Power behind all forms of worship, it 
proclaims universal tolerance and as- 
similation, and to all mankind -gives this 
benediction : 

“May He who is Jehovah of the Jews, 

• ® 

Father in Heaven of the Christians, 
Allah of the Mohammedans, Buddha of 
the Buddhists, Ahura Mazda of the 
Zoroastrians, and Divine Mother and 
Brahman of the Hindus, grant unto all 
peace and blessing. Peace! Peace! 
Peace be unto us and to all living 
beings !” 
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^‘Vedanta is the most sublime of all philoso- 
phies* ajid the most comforting of all reli- 
gions.” Prof, MSx Muller, 

‘‘On the tree of Indian wisdom there is no 
fairer flower than the Upanishads, no finer 
fruit than the Vedanta philosophy.” 

Paul Deussen. 

“When we read with attention the poetical 
and philosophical monuments of the East* 
above all, those of India, which are beginning 
to spread in Europe, we discover there many a 
truth, and truths so profound, and which make 
such a contrast with the meanness of the re- 
sults at which the European genius has some- 
times stopped, that we are constrained to bend 
the knee before the* philosophy of the East, 
and to see in this cradle of the human race 
the native land of the highest philosophy.” 

Victor Cousin, 

“Even the loftiest philosophy of the Euro- 
peans, the idealism of reason, as it is set forth 
by Greek philosophers, appears in comparison 
with’ the abundant light and vigor of Oriental 
idealism, like a feeble Promethean spark in the 
full flood of heavenly glory of the noonday 
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sun — faltering and feeble, and ever ready to 
be extinguished.” 

Frederick SthlegeL 

“What extracts from the Vedas I have read, 
fall on me like the light of a higher and purer 
luminary which describes • a loftier course 
through a purer stratum, — free from particu- 
lars, simple, universal. The Vedas contain a 
sensible account of God.” 

Thoreau, 

“In the whole world there is no study so 
beneficial and so elevating as that of the 
Upanishads (Vedanta). It has been the solace 
of my life, it will be the solace of my death.” 

Schopenhauer. 

“If philosophy is meant to be a preparation 
for a happy death, or Euthanasia, I know of 
no better preparation for it than the Vedanta 
philosophy.” 

Prof. Max Muller, 

“The history of Indian philosophy is the 

abridged history of the philosophy of the 
world.” 


Victor Cousin. • 
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“It is impossible to read the Vedanta, 
or the many fine compositions in illustration 
of it, without believing that Pytaagoras and 
Plato derived their sublime theories from the 
same fountain with the sages of India.” 

Sir William Jones. 

“Indeed, if I may be allowed the anachro- 
nism, the Hindus were Spinozites more than 
2,000 years before the existence of Spinoza ; 
and Darwinians many centuries before Dar- 
win; and evolutionists many centuries before 
the doctrine of evolution was accepted by the 
scientists of our time, and before any word 
like evolution existed in any language of the 
world.” Sir Monier Monier Williams. 

“To say nothing of Indian Sages to whom 
evolution was a familiar notion, ages before 
Paul of Tarsus was born.” Huxley. 

“Thus the Vedanta philosophy leaves to 
every man a wide sphere of real usefulness, it 
leaves him a Deity to worship as omnipotent 
and majestic as the deities of any other re- 
ligion. It has room for almost every religion, 
jiay, it embraces them all.” 

Prof. Max Muller. 
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SELF-CONQUEST. 


Once a General approached Lord Buddha 
and addressed Him thus: ‘There is one doubt 
which still lingers in my mind, O Blessed One, 
and that is concerning duty. I am a soldier. I 
am appointed by the king to enforce his laws 
and wage his wars. The Blessed One who 
teaches kindness and compassion to all living 
beings, does He permit the punishment 
criminal? Does He declare that It is wrong 
to go to war for the protection of our homes, 
our wives, children and property? Does He 
teach the doctrine of complete self-surrender, 
so that I should suffer the evil-doer to do what 
he pleases and yield submissively to him who 
would take away violently what is my own? 
Does the Blessed One maintain that warfare 
waged for a righteous cause should be aban- 
doned?” . 
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To this Buddha replied: “He who deserves 
punishment must^be punished, and he who is 
worthy of reward must be rewarded; yet at 
the same time the teaching is that non-injury, 
love and kindness to all living beings must be 
observed. These injunctions are not contra- 
dictory. One should be loving and kind; yet 
one should recognize that the criminal must 
be punished for the crimes he has committed. 
His suifering comes not through the ill-will 
of the judge, but on account of his evil doing. 
His own acts have brought misfortune upon 
him. Therefore let him not harbor thoughts 
of hatred in his heart; let him consider that 
is the fruit of his own action ; as soon as 
^he will understand that, the punishment will 
purify his soul and he will no longer lament 
his fate, but will rejoice in it.” 

The Blessed One then continued: “Warfare 
in which man tries to slay his brother is 
lamentable, but those who go to war in a. 
righteous cause, after exhausting all means to 
preserve the peace, are not blameworthy. He 
should be blamed who is the cause of the war. 
Struggle there must be in this life, for all life 
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is a sfe'Uggle of some kind. He who struggles 
in the interest of self — that he may be great 
or powerful’ or rich or famous — will have no 
reward; but he who struggles for righteous- 
ness and for.Truth will have great reward, for 
even his defeat will be a victory.’* 

Then Lord Buddha, addressing the General, 
said : ‘'O General, he who goes to battle, even 
though it be in a righteous cause, must be 
prepared to be slain by his enemies, for that is 
the destiny of warriors; and should this fate 
overtake him, he has no reason for complaint. 
But he who is .victorious should remember 
that all earthly things are fleeting and transi- 
tory. Whatever his success, however gr^t it 
may be, the wheel of life may turn again and* 
bring him down to the dust. If, however, he is 
moderate ; if, extinguishing all hatred from his 
heart, he lifts his down-trodden enemy up and 
says : ‘Come now, let us have peace and be 
‘brothers;’ he will gain not mere transitory 
success, but a true victory, the fruit of which 
will remain forever. Great is a successful 
general, but he who has conquered self is a.» 
greater victor. The doctrine of the conquest 
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of self is not taught to destroy the so^ls of 
men, but to preserve them. He who has con- 
quered self is more fit to live and to gain 
victories than he who is the slave of self. He 
whose mind is free from all delqsion regard- 
ing the self, he will stand and not fall in the 
battle of life.’' 

Christ said : ‘‘What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? Or what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul?” The conquest which 
any human being seeks in the external world 
is insignificant in comparison with that which 
lies within his own self; and until he has 
conquered his inner kingdom, all outer con- 
'quests must be fleeting and uncertain, for his 
own unwise actions may at any moment cause 
his ruin. Even though the world may regard 
him as a conqueror, even though he may con- 
dder himself invincible, he is not a conqueror 
in the spiritual sense so long as he is willing* 
to give his soul life in exchange for any 
material advantage. He may gain the whole 
•world, but it will profit him nothing. In all 
the lofty spiritual messages of the great 
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Teaclfers one ideal stands out above all others, 
— that each one must rouse himself and bring 
out what is best in him. He must learn to 
stand up and bold himself above nature ; for a 
man who constantly obeys nature like a bond- 
slave gradually loses the power of independent 
action, and life sooner or later must prove joy- 
less and burdensome to him. 

The tendency of the average mind is out- 
going. All its ambitions and interests are di- 
rected towards external things; but however 
much it may gain materially, there is always 
something lacking to make its happiness com- 
plete. Take, for example, the life of Alexander 
the Great. The world has rarely seen stitfi a 
conqueror, yet within him there remained* 
something unconquered and this often tor- 
mented him when there was no outw^ard cause 
for unhappiness. Such is the universal ex- 
perience. Should we not try therefore to 
acquire something more satisfying? Should 
we be content to lead a life of slavery, obey- 
ing* the impulses of our physical nature? This 
question must eventually arise within every, 
heart ; no* one can evade it. Each one must 
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face and answer It is the starting-pc^ht of 
all religion. 

As we are now, we have very little control 
over ourselves ; even this body which we call 
ours refuses to obey us and we are constantly 
driven hither and thither by the undisciplined 
forces of our nature. But one who has per- 
fect control over the body is not made restless 
by his physical energies ; instead of distracting 
him, they serve to bring him serenity and free- 
dom, for , they become constructive, not de- 
structive elements in his evolution. Sri Krishna 
declares in the Gita : “He indeed is a truly 
happy man who can withstand the impulse of 
gre^, lust or anger even before he is separ- 
ated from this body.” And this represents a 
greater manifestation of power than when we 
make another person obey us. The man who 
desires to rule must begin by ruling himself. 
He must prove that he is the master in his 
own dwelling-house. Instead of allowing his* 
physical organism to dictate his course of 
action, he must make every part of his bo^y 
•subordinate to his will. 

\Ve all have a certain amount *of power 
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withiii us ; but when this p^wer is dissipated 
or ungoverned, it brings an unhealthy condi- 
tion of mind and body. Disease more often 
comes from misdirection of the life-force than 
from lack oi it. We allow ourselves to fall 
into a negative state and gradually hypnotize 
ourselves into the belief that we are without 
power or will. But the Great Ones constantly 
remind us that if man is to attain his free- 
dom, he must awaken and raise himself by his 
higher Self ; for he is his own friend and 
he can be as much his own enemy as an 
external foe. Therefore they tell us : Let 
no one lose hold of himself, but let each one 
lift himself, for who else can save him? "^Lven 
a Divine Incarnation cannot save one who is* 
without the will to be saved and devoid of the 
energy necessary to follow His example and 
precepts. A certain degree of self-reliance or 
faith in our higher Self is essential for our 
‘spiritual regeneration. Each soul is inherent- 
ly divine, for it has within it that which is part 
of the Infinite. Why should we not exert our- 
selves and seek to find That? Why should we 
let our mind remain in a negative state and 
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believe only in forces which are wo^rking 
on the surface? 

No one can ever attain the supreme goal 
until he has become conscious of his higher 
Self. Man seems like a double being. There is 
one man, — the eating, drinking, sleeping man, 
the man of physical limitations: this man has 
but little power and little capacity. And 
there is another man dwelling within, who has 
greater capacity, greater power. It is this man 
whom we want to awaken. The surface being, 
who constantly identifies himself with physical 
conditions and makes himself believe that he 
has no power to conquer, no power to over- 
come obstacles — that man must be dropped. 
'Nor does this mean self-torture or self-anni- 
hilation, it means rising above limitations. It 
is not that the physical man must be de- 
stroyed; not so; but the causes of those lower 
impulses in us, which lead us to hate or strike 
in anger or do any unworthy act, must be* 
rooted out. This is not achieved by destroying 
our eyes, ears, or any organ by which we may 
"perform evil deeds. We must go behind the 
sense organs to find the real cause 'of evil in 
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US. ''The senses are merely instruments ; and 
when properly controlled, tl]^y become power- 
ful aids. towards our spiritual advancement. 
‘‘Through the practice of austerity man may 
deaden the feelings of the senses, but longing 
still lingers in the heart ; all longings drop off, 
when one has attained the Highest.” 

The little man, the man who sorrows, who 
grieves, who feels constantly that he is a 
helpless mortal, that man must expand and 
gain another vision by which he can realize 
his freedom. The Upanishads give a very 
beautiful illustration showing the relation be- 
tween the lowea* self and the higher Self. 
They are like two birds sitting on the same 
tree of life. One hops from branch to branch 
trying to gratify his desire by tasting th^ 
different fruits of the tree ; the other sits calm, 
majestic and free from desire. As the first 
bird moves about tasting the sweet and bitter 
fruits and experiencing pleasure or disappoint- 
’ment, joy or sorrow, he suddenly beholds that 
other bird of like plumage, sitting serene and 
ever-conscious of his divine nature. As he 
gazes at it, his delusions fall away from him 
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and he realizes his oneness with that higher 
Self. Until a man Vecomes master of his lower 
nature, he can never gain that lofty vision 
which sets him free ; therefore he must rise 
step by step until he attains it. He must deal 
first with what is nearest and most definite, 
his physical organism. He must see how far 
he can make his body obey him, — his hands, 
feet and all his senses. Let him next try to 
make his mind obedient to him. Let him sub- 
due both body and mind and make them in- 
struments in his hands to work out his free- 
dom. 

This is how we must begin our conquest 
of self. We must watch over our bodily activ- 
ities and strive to avoid all unnecessary ex- 
penditure of energy. With every one there 
are certain automatic movements of the hands, 
feet or other members of the physical organ- 
ism which continue even when we think that 
w^e are lying or sitting still. These should be 
checked, as they represent a waste of life- 
force. The Yogis overcome this habit by the 
systematic practice of Asanam or posture, 
learning to relax every muscle and then train- 
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ing the body to remain motionless in some 
fixed position. This enablef/them to conserve 
their energies and also prepares them for 
higher spiritual pursuits. Another cause of 

waste lies in the unwise use we make of our 

# 

vital energies. Needless talking is one of the 
most usual forms of this waste and often re- 
sults in nervous exhaustion. Uneven and im- 
pulsive use of our forces, leading to extreines 
of activity and inactivity, is another. This 
must be overcome by steadfast practice of 
moderation or balance in all our bodily habits, 
even the most insignificant ones. We must 
exercise conscious control in our eating, drink- 
ing, talking, walking, sleeping, in our work 
and recreation. This will enable us eventually 
to gather up our bodily forces, which are novf 
being dissipated through lack of proper con- 
trol and direction, and unite them into one 
strong whole. 

Next our mental forces, which at present 
run hither and thither unrestrained, must be 
brought into subjection. As the first step in 
this task we must try to cultivate the faculty 
of discrimination. We must not follow blindly 
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every impulse thsu" rises in our mind, but "we 
must learn to reject and to distinguish be- 
tween what is fleeting and what is -lasting, 
what is essential and what is non-essential, 
between what is pleasing to our bodily appe- 
tites and what is wholesome for our soul. The 
next step is to keep our mind fixed on the path 
chosen by our discriminative faculty. Thus 
firmly holding our thought develops in us the 
power of concentration, without which we can 
never hope to gain victory over the lower 
nature. This may seem a difficult task, but it 
is possible to every human being who strives 
with determined will and perseverance. From 
the very outs,et of our spiritual life we must 
root out the, negative thought that we cannot 
do anything. Once for all we must shake off 
this notion and learn to believe that we can 
do even what seems impossible — not in any 
spirit of arrogance, however, thinking that we 
can do because we possess individual power ; 
but because we are part of God, because God 
dwells within us and all things are possible 
unto Him. This should be our prevailing 
thought, until we gain a hold over our little 
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self and put down our lower|propensities which 
veil the true vision of our higher nature. 

Christ, Buddha and other illumined Souls 
are often called masters. Why? Because they 
conquered in themselves th^t which must be 
overcome, that which is the source of all fear, 
jealousy, hatred and ignorance. It is because 
they thus conquered that they are masters. 
And being masters of themselves they alone 
can be masters of men. If we wish to attain 
this state of mastery, we must make our own 
self obedient to our will. It is not the aggres- 
sive man or the man with strong muscles who 
can expect to gain freedom ; but the man who 
reflects, the man who governs •his appetites, 
the man who lives in moderation, the man who 
has power to forgive, to love even his enemies ; 
for he is the stronger man. The power of re- 
sistance is good, but the power of non-resist- 
ance is greater. As long as we have the feeling 
that someone is attacking us, we must protect 
our interest. But there may come a time 
when, through the expansion of our nature, 
such feelings will disappear and we shall know 
that nothing can touch us. One may strike us 
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or speak angry w^rds, but our understanding 
will place us so far above the blow or the insult 
that no impulse to retaliate will .rise in us. 
And this is called non-resistance. When our 
lower nature no 'longer asserts itself in us, 
whatever may be the provocation, then self- 
conquest is complete. 

This indeed is the loftiest thing man can 
accomplish; for then his kingdom is not con- 
fined to a fixed country or people, but he car- 
ries his kingdom wherever he goes. Always is 
he the master. No external condition can dis- 
turb him, therefore he lives in eternal peace 
and happiness. So long as our thoughts, am- 
bitions and unsatisfied desires haunt us and 
vnake us restless, we know that we cannot 
find either freedom or peace even by going 
into the jungle. Self-conquest alone will give 
us that for which all men are seeking. Let us 
then lay hold on the sword of wisdom and 
the shield of perseverance, that we may fight 
with undaunted courage and gain victory over 
our only enemy, the self. 



II 

HOW TO CONSERVE QUR ENERGIES. 


According to ancient Indian philosophy this 
universe is composed of two principal ele- 
ments. One is called Akasa, an all-pervading 
primordial substance, imperceptible to the 
senses, but manifested in the basic elements, 
earth, water, aif, fire and ether, out of which 
all bodies come into existence. The other, 
which holds together these material forms, is 
known as Prana or vital force, the force by 
which man lives and moves and without which 
he can do nothing. The senses which appear 
to be such important factors in our life would 
be of little use without this vital force, so also 
the mind and every part of the physical or- 
ganism. We should therefore try to under- 
stand what the nature of this life-force is and 
• 

how it may be controlled; for the great In- 
dian teachers have taught us that by proper 
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control of this iome a man can be not only 
physically healthy, but intellectually brilliant ; 
he can also rise spiritually and become illu- 
mined. 

At present there are very few who know 
the use or even the existence of this Prana^ 
for we cannot see it. Most of us live here 
unconsciously, doing everything automatically 
through habit. We utilize our energies with- 
out thinking what they are or what they 
should bring us ; still less does it occur to us 
that it is our duty to conserve and direct them 
to definite ends. Yet we shall not know what 
true health or happiness or illumination is until 
we have leariied how to gather up these vital 
forces of our organism and command them 
at our will. Just as light when dissipated 
scarcely suffices to read by, but when we put 
a shade over it and concentrate its rays we 
are able to see the finest print ; similarly when 
all the forces manifested through our body, 
mind and senses are stored up, regulated and 
focused, we discover possibilities of wisdom 
and happiness within us of which we are 
wholly unconscious at present. 
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But how is this to be acfcomplished ? Some 
may think hastily that by not doing anything 
one may store up his energies. It has been 
found, however, that the energy of a man who 
does nothing, instead of* increasing, fades 
away. On the other hand, if we imagine that 
by constant use of our faculties we can gain 
greater power, that is also a mistake ; for we 
know that through overwork a man often 
breaks down. Neither of these methods there- 
fore can help us to conserve and increase our 
energy. But there is a way by which it can 
be done, — not by overworking, nor by stop- 
ping work, but by finding balance in all our 
activity. When this balance is ‘manifested in 
the physical body, the result is *good health ; 
when it is manifested on the mental plane, we 
have intellectual power ; when it is manifested 
on the spiritual plane, the result is super-con- 
sciousness or illumination. But the energy 
is one. It is always the same life-force which 
the Indian Sages called Prana — the vital cause 
of our existence, of all our thinking and doing. 
It manifests itself on every plane; but as we 
are able, to draw it up from our lower organ- 
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ism, we gain ever-i|jicreasing power for higher 
things. 

As thought guides all our bodily, activities, 
so the Sages found that thought was the best 
medium for directing this life-force. How 

f 

little attention we pay to this great instru- 
ment which is placed in our hands by God 
Almighty ! How often we abuse or misuse it ! 
Yet our actions can never produce the best 
results until our thoughts are properly regu- 
lated. Only as we cease to dissipate our men- 
tal energies and are able to establish a balance 
between our outer and our inner activities, 
between our body and our mind, can we hope 
to have either peace or strength. Every living 
being, even* the most insignificant, has the 
same possibility of awakening this great life- 
force within himself. As a rule, however, we 
run after pleasure and power to try to gain 
these from the external universe. The result 
is that we are always rushing outward and we 
do not stop to think what we have within our- 
selves. Whenever a problem arises in our 
ttiind, our tendency is to go outside ; we hasten 
to consult a book or some person ; but the wise 
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meil tell us that we have wnnm ourselves the 
key to all knowledge. In fact, no one can give 
us knowledge beyond the point where our 
inner nature is unfolded. We must therefore 
discover this inner storehouse of energy, and 
in our search it is best to deal first with that 
which is most immediate. 

This body is the most immediate reality to 
the majority of people. We may talk of subtle 
spiritual forces, of an imperceptible Soul abid- 
ing within, but very few can understand or 
believe in the reality of finer things. For that 

reason we must begin with the grossest of 

« 

all instruments, the physical body. And the 
first question which arises is, •have we this 
body under perfect control? Will our hanjjs 
and feet, our senses and other organs obey us? 
Can we govern and direct them as our higher 
instincts prompt us? When we analyze, we 
find that very few of us have any power of 
control over what we call the body. The en- 
ergies which manifest through it have become 
dissipated and because of this dissipation our 
eyes cannot bring us perfect vision, our ears 
and all, our senses can give us only partial 
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knowledge; that \s why our perceptions* are 
never free from error. But when we go to 
the foundation of our being and gather up all 
our forces, then we gain command over them 
and can utilize them to our best advantage. 

Matter cannot exist without the support and 
cooperation of Prana ; therefore if man wants 
anything, he must try to understand this vital 
principle; and to do this he must first of all 
find balance. As long as there is undue activity 
or lethargy in our body, we cannot have true 
insight. What we need is to gain equilibrium 
in our whole organism, for equilibrium means 
strength. The body also must be obedient to 
the mind. Which is the sign of the greater 
s/.rength: w*hen you let a horse rush madly 
on, carrying you to destruction because you 
have no power of control over it; or when 
you hold the reins firmly and make it go as 
you wdll ? Certainly when you control it. Simi- 
larly this little body of ours, this instrument 
which God has given us, we should train and 
control it in such a way that it will be a true 
aid in our spiritual journey, instead of being 
the drawback it too often is. 
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Very few indeed are regillating and direct- 
ing their forces properly. How much energy 
do we waste talking unnecessarily or in per- 
mitting useless automatic physical action 
which only exhausts us. Haw much nervous- 
ness and misery might human beings avoid by 
a wise expenditure of their God-given ener- 
gies ! To remedy this is the stepping-stone to 
religion. Religion is not confined to one de- 
partment of life. It has to do not only with 
man’s soul nature, with his spiritual interest. 
It covers the whole ground of his being, for 
how can man arouse his spiritual interest until 
he has freed hirfiself from physical bondage? 
All things work together. Ther^ is only one 
law and the law is uniform on all planes. What 
is good for one plane is good for all. 

If man tries to prepare his body, not for self- 
ish ends, but in order that he may acquire 
greater wisdom, there is no wrong in his de- 
voting himself to the care of his physical 
being; but he cannot gain either health or 
strength until he has proper control over that 
through which all his power comes. Man can- 
not truly enter into possession of his own 
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latent possibilities^, until he has discovered and 
connected himself with his inner resources — 
until he has awakened his spiritual nature. If 
he is outdrawn, dragged hither and thither by 
his uncontrolled energies, he must try to be 
indrawn. He must cultivate his faculty of 
intra-vision. He has been looking outward so 
long without realizing his dream or finding 
true happiness; let him now look within and 
see if he cannot find there what he has been 
vainly searching for on the outside. 

He must also practise moderation. As long 
as man strives madly for pleasure, without 
using his faculty of discrimination, he merely 
exhausts himself and makes himself misera- 

c 

ble. Nor should he go to the other extreme 
and practise self-torture. That man alone en- 
joys real blessing who observes moderation 
in all his activities. We must neither destroy 
any of our propensities nor become slaves to 
them; but we must take a masterly attitude 
towards them. And this is a great lesson that 
everyone needs to learn. How often we raise 
our voices and want others to obey us ; but 
have we succeeded in making ourselves obey? 
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Yet we have the power. All power is within 
us. The very power which enables us to see 
ordinary* things can be stored up in such a 
way that it will give us Divine sight; the 
power which helps us to hear these outer 
sounds and -gain knowledge of this material 
world, can also lead us upward and enable us 
to hear the Eternal and gain knowledge of 
that which satisfies the soul of man. 

We must therefore gather up our forces and 
gathering up means concentration and con- 
centration means strength. A single thread is 
easily broken, but when a number of threads 
are put together* and twisted into twine, what 
power of resistance they have. Similarly all 
our small dissipated forces c^n be gathered 
together and through the power of concentra*- 
tion twisted into one strong whole ; then we 
shall be able to resist anything. It is through 
such positive thoughts that the Sages have 
taught us — not that wc are sinners, but that 
each one can save himself ; that the only sav- 
ing grace for each one of us is in his own 
higher spiritual nature; and until we have 
awakened that, no one can save us. Do you 
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suppose that by merely making' laws for the 
preyention of crime we can prevent it? What 
we want is education, and the greates-t educa- 
tion is to give man confidence in his higher 
Self. In every m^n there are two tendencies : 
— one is dragging him down through the 
senses, the other is telling him what his soul 
needs. If he will awaken to that higher soul 
instinct and follow that, then he will find his 
Saviour within himself. 

Until we have gained control over our lower 
nature, however, we never even suspect that 
we have imbedded in our heart the potential- 
ity for the highest illumination and the highest 
happiness. We should therefore form the 
habit of haying certain hours when we relax 
and withdraw from all bodily activities. We 
find in all religions times set apart for prayer 
and meditation. Why? Because so long as we 
constantly move outward and do not look 
within, forgetting the vital factor in our life, 
there is nothing to sustain or nourish us. We * 
must always try to keep ourselves connected 
with the storehouse of our life-force ; and thje 
more we can do this, the more irresistible will 
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our power become. The man who has com- 
mand over his vital energy or Prana will 
always accomplish greater things in less time 
and with less exertion. Also^the more quickly 
we can achieve victory over our lower self, 
the sooner shall we gain spiritual illumination. 

These ideas of self-conquest, of the power 
of concentration and meditation, are not pe- 
culiarly Indian. In every religion, wherever 
there has been any true growth of spiritual 
thought, you will find that it has come from 
an indrawn, meditative life. Even material 
scientists, how much they have to concentrate 
on a problem before they can solve it ; for con- 
centration always throws light ^ and gives 
greater power. Physical concentration is nd*- 
cessary to gain health of body ; mental con- 
centration is necessary to sharpen our intel- 
lect; and when we have practised these two 
well and with discrimination, there will come 
a time when we can direct all our forces to- 
wards spiritual regeneration. Then the things 
which seem to us impossible to-day will be- 
come absolute realities. Our doubts will van- 
ish of th'eir own accord, for where there is 
sunlight there cannot be any darkness. 
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All the imperfection and limitation which 
we feel in our body and mind we can remove 
by not constantly thinking of this ‘immediate, 
apparent, physical existence, but by joining 
our thoughts with the Higher , Source, the 
Fountainhead of life and energy. When we 
can remain focused there, we shall be able to 
go on doing our duties without feeling any 
reaction. That is one of the great secrets of 
the Indian Teachers. Through the ages they 
have taught that man can make his work a 
recreation ; and that if he will connect himself 
with the Highest and keep his motive lofty, 
his work instead of exhausting him will bring 
him even greater strength. It is not necessary 
for us to retire to a corner or become inactive 
to restore our vitality. If we will but learn 
to practise balance and moderation in all our 
activity, we shall enjoy true health of body 
and mind and shall surely attain spiritual illu- 
mination and freedom. 
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SELF-HELP AND SELF-SURRENDER. 


Self-help and self-surrender are the cardinal 
teachings of all religions and philosophies. 
Man is persistently told on the one hand that 
he must ‘'raise himself by his Self, let him 
never low^er himself, for he alone is his own 
friend and he alone is his own enemy” ; while 
on the other hand he is taughr with equal 
insistence that he should never rely on hh 
individual strength, but should trust wholly 
to God. How are we to reconcile these two 
apparently contradictory ideas? How can we 
be self-helping and at the same time surrender 
’ourselves wholly to the Supreme? Yet we find 
these two ideas preached in all Scriptures by 
all Teachers ; so although they may seem dia- 
metrically opposite, there must be some rela- 
tion, some basis of harmony between them. 
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There are different grades in the conception 
of the individual ego. Our first conception of 
I-ness comes through birth and environment, 
we are born in a certain family, with a certain 
name and position, and we measure our whole 
importance by these ; but as we grow in under- 
standing, we learn to identify ourselves less 
and less with outer conditions and nature. 
Then we discover that there are finer forces 
than the merely physical upon which we 
depend. When in ordinary human existence 
a man says ‘T am the doer,’’ that sense of 
I-ness arises from his identification of him- 
self with the body. He is conscious that he 
has strong* muscles, that he has a certain 
amount of power ; but this strength, being en- 
tirely confined to the physical plane, is neces- 
sarily limited. He may not realize this as long 
as he has a healthy body and can accomplish 
whatever he wishes through his bodily ener- 
gies, but sooner or later he must come to rec- 
ognize that the power manifested through the 
physical is too insufficient to carry him very 
far. This naturally leads him to seek some- 
thing higher and greater upon which he can 
safely lean. 
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Thus in all the various stages of progres- 
sion, we shall carry the same idea of ego, only 
v/ith differeht understanding. The ego which 
binds us to the body and bocjily conditions is 
called the ui>ripe ego and this brings misery 
and misfortune ; but the ripe ego, which 
springs from our higher nature, liberates us. 
It. is this ego which leads us to surrender our- 
selves wholly to God. Of course self-surren- 
der does not mean that we have to abandon 
all duties and activities. On the contrary, it 
is through consecrated action, through con- 
stant practice of* the ideal, that we become 
purified and are able to see the hand of the 
Divine in everything. But as long^as we be- 
lieve that we are the doers, we must help our- 
selves. So long as we feel that the whole 
responsibility lies in our hands, we must make 
every possible effort. 

It is useless to suppose that we can give 
up all idea of ego at once and be conscious that 
God is working through us. We do not see 
God working. We are talking, we are per- 
forming our tasks, we have hands and feet, 
we posses's strength. As long as we hold to 
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these notions, we must act for ourselves. We 
cannot do otherwise. But if in all our actions 
we practise discrimination, that will in time 
unfold our true nature and enable us to per- 
ceive the real source of our power. When we 
become conscious of that mighty Cause of all 
things, then we cannot but yield ourselves up 
to His guidance. Thus self-help will lead to 
self-surrender. 

The more clearly we see God working every- 
where, the more easily we shall be able to re- 
sign ourselves to Him. It is very difficult for 
ignorant people to practise self-surrender, be- 
cause they have not consciously experienced 
the existence of a Cosmic Power. They do 
not know that there is such a thing. They 
must first test their own powers. They must 
prove through the use of all their energies, 
physical and mental, whether they themselves 
are the real doers or whether they are gov- 
erned by some superior power. They must 
learn through the practice of discrimination 
what part of their being is matter and what 
part is God; then when they have come to per- 
ceive the difference between soul *and body. 
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spirit and matter, the undying and the dying, 
they will surely cling to that which is death- 
less ; for who does not cling to life, who will 
not naturally look for help and protection to 
that which is^most mighty? 

It is not an easy thing to surrender our- 
selves absolutely to God. We must first under- 
stand something of His Divine nature and 
power; otherwise, if we pretend to practise 
self-surrender, without really believing that 
God is the only Doer and that all happens 
through His will, our words and actions will 
always be inconsistent. There is a parable of 
a Brahman, who once killed a cow. Killing 
for a Brahman, whose life is supposed to be 
dedicated to God and to the practice of non* 
injury and love for all creatures, is a terrible 
crime. When the Brahman was accused of 
killing the cow, he declared : ‘T did not do it. 
Indra (the Lord of the senses) is responsible, 
not I.” To show him his error, God, assuming 
human form, entered his garden and began to 
praise its beauty and the skill of his gardener. 
The Brahman replied with pride: “Oh, no, I 
myself haye done everything ; come and I will 
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show you the different parts of my garden.” 
As he led his visitor about he kept exclaiming : 
“See, I planted these trees and shrubs, I laid 
out these paths, I made these flower beds.” 
Every other word was “I”. The Lord listened 
patiently for some time ; then he exclaimed : 
“You have done all these things ; only for kill- 
ing the cow the poor Lord is responsible.” 

That is too often our position. We may 
say “Thy will, not mine,” but we feel in our 
heart of hearts that we are the real doers. 
If a harsh word is spoken, we feel hurt and 
grow angry; or if we are praised, we become 
elated. But this is not the case with one who 
knows that* everything happens through God’s 
will. He is always the same, in happiness, in 
misery, in praise or blame. He accepts all 
things with even-mindedness. He does not 
lose his balance, he does not curse life when 
things go wrong; because he recognizes that 
God is the Doer and that whatever comes 
from Him must be a blessing. Surrendering 
to God makes a man so mighty, so fearless, 
that nothing in life or death can disturb liis 
serenity. 
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Such faith in the Supreme is the basis of 
true self-reliance. With such faith one can ac- 
complish the most impossible things. As Christ 
said: “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, remove 
hence to yoirder place, and it shall remove; 
and nothing shall be impossible to you.” Such 
is the power of faith. When we have realized 
the Divine within us, what can shake us? As 
long, however, as we identify ourselves with 
name, form and physical limitations, our power 
must be limited and therefore our vision of 
Truth also must be veiled; because darkness 
and light cannot cb-exist, and the sense of “I” 

is the greatest darkness which can cover the 

» 

soul. The Sages indeed have declared that 
there is no enemy greater or more potent than 
the ego. 

As long as we identify ourselves with this 
ego .or our lower nature, we can never tran- 
scend delusion or ignorance. Therefore we 
must subdue our lower self by surrendering it 
to the higher Self, Let that higher Self, or 
the God within, take the lead in everything. 
iThe true devotee says : “Not I, not I, but Thou. 
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I am nothing. What can I accomplish? The 
sooner I can resign myself to Thy will, the 
better.” The Gnani or philosopher- declares : 
‘T am not this body. I am not the senses. I 
am none of these things. I am He. I am that 
which is formless, deathless,* eternal, un- 
changeable.” One is the dualistic point of view, 
the other the monistic; but both lead to the 
same end. 

Christ expressed the two phases in different 
stages of his spiritual consciousness. When 
He Said: ‘‘Not my will but Thine be done”; 
“Thou art my Father, my Lord, I am Thy son, 
Thy servant” ; his attitude was that of a dev- 
otee. When, on the other hand, He declared: 
“I and my Father are one,” He expressed the 
monistic attitude of a follower of the path of 
wisdom. In one phase we look upon God as 
a separate Being. He is the Creator and Pre- 
server, the real Father, and we surr«ender to 
Him, recognizing the limitation of our lower 
self. In the other phase we rise above the 
plane of the lower self and realize our identity 
with the Supreme. In either case, whether we 
see that Truth within ourselves or outside 
ourselves, we transcend human imperfection. 
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When we are convinced that God is the 
only Doer, the only Guide, that all the power 
which we possess comes from Him and that 
we are merely instruments in His hand, we 
attain freedom even in this life and nothing 
can overthrow us. But the ego is very delud- 
ing. It is said that even the gods are deceived 
and fall under its sway. In one of the Upani- 
shads the story is told that once the Devas 
(Bright Ones) achieved a great victory, and 
being filled with pride they proclaimed: “This 
victory is ours. We ourselves have achieved 
it and each one boasted of his power. Sud- 
denly they perceived a mysterious form. Brah- 
man, the Doer of all things, appeared before 
them ; but they did not know what it was that 
they saw, so one by one they were sent to find 
out. First, the Fire-god approached the mys- 
terious form, who asked him what power he 
possessed. “I have the power to burn the 
whole universe.’* “Then try to burn this 
straw,” the Lord said, but he could not. Then 
came the Wind-god and Brahman asked him 
what power he possessed. “I can blow this 
entire universe away.” Then blow this straw 
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which I place before you/’ He tried, but could 
not. At last Indra, the head of the gods, went ; 
and as he approached nearer, he realized that 
the mysterious form was none other than 
Brahman, the Supreme Lord Himself, to whom 
all glory and praise belong ; that to Him alone 
was due their victory and not to themselves. 

Surrender to God is the greatest sign of 
wisdom. The ignorant man, who clings to this 
ego, must suffer constantly. The man who 
surrenders hiitiself to God as the Doer of 
all things, he alone finds peace. Through his 
life and actions he becomes blessed and brings 
blessing to others ; for he no longer acts 
through selfishness or ignorance, but he be- 
comes a direct instrument in the hands of God 

«r 

and all his doings are filled with Divine Love 
and Wisdom. 
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THE RELIGION OF WORK 


It is the general belief that the religious life 
must necessarily lead to the abandonment of 
our ordinary mode of living; but true religion 
does not uphold such ideas. On the contrary 
it teaches us how to do well all that we under- 
take, so that we may prove ourselves worthy 
servants of the Lord, faithful in our present 
position before being promoted to something 
greater. The greatest Truth-seers *the w'orld 
has ever produced were men of ^wondt*i M 
activity. They were equally mighty and effi- 
cient on all planes. The difference between the 
spiritually awakened man and the ordinary 
type of worker lies, not in the amount of his 
activity, but in its quality and motive power. 
The spiritual man works with understanding 
and skill, therefore he accomplishes most with 
le^st effort ; while the ordinary worker wastes 
much of his energy through ignorance of the 
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higher laws. In both cases we find the same 
manifestation of activity. The ordinary man, 
however, being too limited and self-centred 
to grasp anything far-reaching, works for 
small ends and reaps small results; while the 
spiritually-minded man, whose work is free 
from all ulterior motive, works for large ends 
and achieves lasting results. 

But is there any difference in the nature of 
work? Is there any kind of activity which 
is absolutely free from evil? No; there is no 
work which is absolutely good or absolutely 
bad. It is our motive in the work which de- 
termines its worth. We know that there is 
within us a pent-up energy which is constantly 
fmding ius outlet through thoughts, words and 
actions. We can use this energy for our best 
happiness and upliftment ; or we can mis- 
use it and cause our own ruin. It can manifest 
itself in the form of anger or hatred, which 
will bring disastrous results ; also it can mani- 
fest itself in the form of goodness, unselfish 
love, charity and service. It is the same energy- 
expressing itself in different ways according 
to our tendency. 
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On£ who falls back or becomes degraded, 
has allowed this force to drag him down ; and 
through the proper use of it the same man 
has the power to uplift himself. Therefore 
the sages teach us never to condemn or look 
down upon any one, but always to speak 
words of encouragement and show the way by 
which others may discover the secret of right 
activity and raise themselves. Since by our 
nature we must all be constantly active, what 
we need is to learn to direct our forces through 
right channels and avoid painful reactions. 

The aim of Karma Yoga is to teach us how 
by the least expenditure of effort we can ac- 
complish most. Now what should be the 
nature of our work when we follow this 
Religious teachers often tell us that in order 
to be spiritual we must become contemplative ; 
but we are honest when we sa> that we have 
no time to spend in that way ; so we give up all 
religious hope and effort, because these teach- 
ers are unable to offer us something else which 
would be as helpful as contemplation. Under- 
standing this, the ancient Aryans did not pre- 
scribe just one particular method of religious 
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training. They developed different methods 
suited to the varying conditions and tempera- 
ments of different individuals. In this way no 
one has to go contrary to his own nature. 
These paths are four in number, with numer- 
ous sub-divisions, which provide for all phases 
of human development and give to each an 
equal opportunity to realize the truth. They 
are the path of work, the path of devotion, the 
path of self-control and the path of philosophy 
or wisdom. 

The first path, Karma Yoga, may be called 
the religion of work. It is particularly in- 
tended for men and women in active life. To 
follow it /)ne need not necessarily believe in 
aay * ^ iigious creed. There are workers who 
do not even believe in a personal God, but they 
work unselfishly and their God is the God of 
service. Whatever they do, therein God dwells. 
In their office, in their home, in all their activ- 
ities they carry with them the ideal of ser- 
vice. And this is one of the great methods 
taught by the Seers, and one which among the 
ancient Aryans was practised by the busiest 
men we can imagine — kings and emperors, sol- 
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diersi and artisans. They followed this path 
and attained the same unfoldment as those 
who chose the contemplative life or the path 
of renunciation. 

We must all work incessantly. What we 
need is the right motive. We can work in a 
way which will bring us the choicest blessings, 
and also the same work, done with a different 
spirit, will bring us bondage. The main secret 
is to learn to work without attachment. Work 
like a master and not as a slave. Work for 
work’s sake ; love for love’s sake. We have a 
notion that unless we are ambitious and eager 
for the fruits of our work, we shall not ac- 
complish anything; or that unless we have 
strong attachment for a person, we^ cauiiot do 
so well for that person. But this is not true. 
Attachment is not love. Attachment makes us 
demand, while love unfolds the capacity for 
giving. If we really love the art of our work, 
we shall be more interested in how well we can 
do it than in how much we are going to gain 
from it. Also, if we have true love for any one, 
we shall be more concerned for his joy and 
blessing than for our own gratification. When 
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we are merely attached to the fruits of our 
work and do not get the result we desire, we 
become discouraged and give up easily; but 
when we work out of love for the work itself, 
no matter how diany times we fail to get the 
desired result, we keep on. This Constant con- 
cern for gain and loss hampers our free action 
and impedes our spiritual progress. 

*‘To work we have the right, not to the 
fruits thereof,” this is the motto of all true 
workers. How often we misunderstand this 
supreme teaching of Sri Krishna, thinking it 
impossible to work without setting our heart 
on the result. But it does not mean that we 
have to forfeit all the blessings that we earn ; 
it onl3£^a(^hes us how we can avoid unpleasant 
reactions. Every action must be followed by 
a reaction, as every cause is followed by an 
effect. Like a small boat on the high seas, so 
do we rise and fall with every wave of action 
and reaction so long as we work with attach-, 
ment. All our pleasure and pain, smiles and 
tears, are wholly the reactions of our own 
actions. No matter how much we may like to 
have only the pleasure-giving reactions, it is 
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impossible to get the one without the other. 
Recognizing this fact, wise men try to rise 
above this shifting plane of duality and work 
independently, without regard for the results 
that may come. This brings tranquillity and 
steadfastness in work. 

Great Souls, like Jesus the Christ, Buddha 
and other Divine manifestations, have proved 
this. Work for work’s sake was the main 
principle in their character and in their life. 
They worked without seeking personal gain 
or tangible immediate results. How few wel- 
comed them when they brought the message 

o 

of Truth! How much antagonism they met! 
And yet they went on steadily, because they 
did it all through love, without any ulterior 
motive. If you are helping a person, do not 
expect that person to be grateful to you. Do 
not always trade in your love. Nobody can 
be a true worker without disinterested love in 
•his heart. It is the oil which makes the ma- 
chine of life run smoothly ; and unless we have 
genuine love, we suffer. 

• We know from our own experience that 
whenever we love a person, no matter how 
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tired we are, we like to do for him with, our 
own hands. We do not trust any substitute to 
serve that one whom we love most truly ; and 
our service makes us forget for the time being 
that we are tired', because the physical consti- 
tution is largely dependent on tfie mind and 
mind is dependent on the thought-force ; hence 
when our thought is connected with some 
noble motive, it brings us refreshment. A ner- 
vous break-down does not come because of 
the work we do in life. If we have proper un- 
derstanding, we do not have to suffer from 
any break-down. It is the lack of an ideal, 
the lack of consecration which wears us out; 
and those who work thoughtfully gradually 
realize this. 

The ideal Karma Yogis — those who follow 
the path of work — ^always surrender the fruits 
of their labor unto God, realizing Him as the 
doer ; therefore they are never attached. When 
the reaction of suffering comes, they do not 
identify themselves with it ; and when the plea- 
sure comes, they are not carried away by it. 
If they are praised, they do not grow egotis- 
tical, believing that they are the doers ; neither 
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when they are blamed do they succumb to it, 
thinking that they are responsible. You may 
say that this will make us irresponsible. No, 
not so. It will lead us to the Christ-like state, 
‘‘Not my will, but Thine’’; and only when it 
brings us to«that attitude shall we know how 
to act. Before that, although we may be work- 
ing and trying to grow, we simply create im- 
pediments along our way by our thoug^its 
and actions. 

As long as we are unselfish, so long we are the 
gainers ; but whenever we bring the thought 
of self, we suffer, because we demand. We de- 
mand from the person we love ; and if we do 
not get what we demand, we naturally suffer 
from reaction. Therefore the pati:i of work 
teaches us how to do for others without 
thought of return. It is freedom from all de- 
pendence in action which brings us real peace 
an4 rest. 

Karma Yoga says that each is great in his 
own place. One is living the life of a house- 
holder. He need not think he is inferior to 
Qne who leads the life of renunciation. We 
all create, we all have an equal share in this 
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universe ; so we must never have the attitude 
that any one place or task in life is inferior; 
neither should we think that God cannot be 
attained by living in the world and doing our 
duties there. On the contrary, true perfor- 
mance of duty will bring us great spiritual re- 
sults. 

Thus we see that the different paths which 
men follow, according to their conviction, all 
lead to the same ultimate goal of Truth. A 
very beautiful illustration is given in one of 
our Scriptures to show that no matter where 
a man is placed, he can become religious and 
get inspiration through faithfully fulfilling his 
duties. There was once a monk who lived the 
life of contemplation. After several years of 
practice he was sitting under a tree one day, 
when he was disturbed by the falling of some 
leaves on his head and he found that two birds 
in quarrelling had caused them to drop. This 
irritated him so much that a flash of light 
came from his eyes and destroyed the birds. 
We can always develop so-called miraculous 
power if we live a steady life, and the monk 
had gained this power through his practice of 
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austerity. Seeing what he was able to do, he 
grew conceited and thought he had attained 
the highest. 

He went to a neighboring village for his 
alms, knocking at the door of a householder. 
The lady of* the house was nursing her sick 
husband and could not come at once, so she 
asked him to wait. The monk, remembering 
the birds, thought with irritation : '‘How dare 
she keep me waiting.” The woman at once 
replied , "Here is neither crow nor crane.” 
Surprised, he asked her: "How did you know 
my thoughts?” She said: "My son, I have 
never practised any Yoga. Merely by the faith- 
ful performance of my duties have I gained 
this clear sight.” The ascetic then bowed 
down before her and begged to be taught by 
her; but the lady told him to go to a butcher 
who lived in a certain village and who would 
explain to him more about Truth. 

He found the butcher engaged in his work 
of cutting and selling meat. When he had at- 
tended to all his duties — closing his stall, 
ashing and feeding his aged parents — he 
came to the ascetic and inquired what service 
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he could render him. The ascetic then asked 
him many questions regarding the soul, its 
relation to God, and other difficult problems, 
to which the butcher replied in a simple man- 
ner ; and the illu'mined words which he spoke 
are known as the Vyadha-Gita or “The Song 
of the Butcher.” After listening to him, the 
ascetic asked: “Why, with all this wonderful 
wisdom, do you follow such an unclean trade?” 
He replied : ‘‘My son, there is nothing unclean 
in life. No duty is impure or low. It all de- 
pends upon our own mental attitude. The Lord 
has placed me in this position, I have tried to 
do my duty faithfully and wifhout attachment, 
and all that I have gained has come through 
that.” 

For a true worker there is nothing unholy, 
there is nothing mean or low. Whatever his 
work, he may bring the choicest blessings 
through it, if he has the right spirit; and that 
is what we have to learn. We must learn to 
live in the world, as Sri Krishna teaches, like 
a lotus leaf, which grows in water but is never 
wet by the water. The entire universe is ber 
fore us. It creates bondage for those who do 
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not know how to use it ; but it gives freedom, 
peace and blessing to those who know how. 
The great. Karma Yogis say to us: Live in 
this world freely. We are the children of God. 
All is given by Him. Do not be attached to ma- 
terial things. Have a broad view of life. Do not 
cling to things which are non-essential. Per- 
form all work for the purification of your soul ; 
not with the idea of earning a wage, but with 
some really noble motive. 

We, direct descendants of the Almighty, 
should not waste our energy for petty selfish 
ends, but we should learn to work without ul- 
terior motive. Work always bears fruit. Work 
always creates. It can create freedom or it 
can create bondage. Both ways are open 
before us — the path which causes suffering and 
the path which leads to eternal happiness and 
peace. True sincere souls continue to work, 
but their work releases them from all bond- 
’s ge. 

Our actions are nothing but the manifesta- 
tion of our thoughts and therefore we must 
learn to think correctly. If our thoughts are 
spiritual, .then our work necessarily will be so 
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in accord with universal law that we can never 
do anything injurious to ourselves or to others. 
Those who constantly work with .this spirit, 
knowing that they are instruments in the 
hands of God, come so near to Him that they 
can never go astray. Wherever we may be 
placed, let us not cut ourselves off from the 
higher Source. Let us not think that we are 
puny mortals. Let us not think that we have 
no work to do in the world. Rather let us 
believe that we have a great work, because 
we are children of God. We all have a dis- 
tinct mission in life and we must carry out 
that mission through proper understanding 
and right action. 

Thus the religion of work or Karma Yoga 
teaches us how we can consecrate every bit of 
our activity to the Supreme ; how we can per- 
form our duty with freedom and love, avoiding 
the beggarly attitude of expecting return* or 
recognition. When the right understanding of* 
the law dawns in our heart, then even the 
humblest forms of activity may become acts 
of worship and lead to the highest spiritual 
attainment. As the Lord declares in the Bhag- 
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avad-Gita; “He who worketh for Me alone, 
hath Me for his highest goal, who is devoted 
to Me, who is freed from attachment, and 
beareth enmity towards no creature, such a 
person attaineth unto Me.” 



II 


DUTY AND SERVICE. 


Is there any common standard of duty? In 
studying the ethical laws of various peoples, 
we are led to believe that there cannot be any 
universal objective standard; but there is a 
subjective principle which underlies the moral 
codes of all nations. The outward form of 
duty changes according to our position in life. 
It can never be defined therefore by any fixed 
set of rules. That which might be a duty in 
one condition would not be under other cir- 
cumstances. All objective duty is determined 
by a man's relation to his external environ- 
ment, hence it must necessarily remain rela- 
tive; but subjective duty concerns only man 
hiniself .and his character. It has to do, not 
with his action, but with his motive ; with a 
principle, not with its mode of application', 
therefore there can be an abstract law com- 
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mon to all mankind. It may be summed up 
thus: 'That which makes a man forget his 
own litUe self for others and leads him to- 
wards his Ideal is his highest duty.'* 

It is not possible, however, to reach this 
abstract subjective ideal without first follow- 
ing the path of immediate outer duties. We 
must begin by fulfilling the obligations which 
are nearest to us. First we must perform our 
duty towards our family, our community, our 
country; then as our heart grows in under- 
standing and sympathy, we are gradually able 
to do our share of good to all living beings. 
But we cannot realize this great ideal and un- 
dertake the larger tasks of life until we have 

m 

proved ourselves by ably performing the small 
ones at our hand; and no matter how insig- 
nificant or unpleasant these may seem, they 
are the only ones for us. As it is said in the 
Bhagavad-Gita : ‘‘Better one's own duty, 
though devoid of merit, than the duty of an- 
other well-performed. Better is death in fol- 
lowing one's own duty ; the duty of another is 
’full of danger.” Why? Because nothing can 
be gained by undertaking an alien duty. 
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We must not forget that the purpose of .life 
is evolution. All our present conditions and 
obligations are the result of our o^Vn past 
actions ; and only as we meet them wisely, 
can we rise to higher conditions and be en- 
trusted with greater responsibilities. We must 
show ourselves worthy in our present position, 
then when we have earned greater things they 
will be given to us. We may imagine that we 
could do better some other task than the one 
which stands before us ; but if it were substitu- 
ted for our present one, very soon we should 
find that we were not fitted for it. 

In the preliminary stages of our spiritual 
development, we must faithfully pursue the 
path of duty prescribed by our life and condi- 
tions; then our nature will become so ex- 
panded that all feeling of compulsion will cease 
to exist and every task will seem to us a pri- 
vilege. When in all our work we are actuated 
by love, not by a sense of obligation, then dtity 
is transformed into service and we accomplish 
it spontaneously, just for the joy we find in 
doing it. A sense of 4nty most often implies* 
limitation, because it springs from a feeling of 
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obligation ; but in service wt give freely. There 
is no calculation, no thought of coercion. 

The spirit of true service, however, never 
dawns in the heart without self-abnegation 
and non-attachment. If we would do for 
others, we must be willing to forget our own 
little self, our physical comforts, our individ- 
ual happiness. Only as all our actions are 
based on the principle of working, not for re- 
sults, but through love, do we learn to help 
others truly. A worthy lover of mankind is 
like a flower, which gives its fragrance 
whether we place it on our head or trample it 
under our feet. His nature is to give without 
any regard for his own personal gain or loss. 

The story is told of a holy man in India 
who, going one day to a well to drink, found 
a scorpion struggling in the water. The sight 
touched his loving heart and lifting the poor 
creature from the well, he pressed it against 
* his breast to warm and revive it. But no 
sooner had the scorpion regained its strength 
than it stung him. The saint placed if gently 
•on the ground and in a moment it fell back 
into the well. Forgetting that it had done" him 
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obligation ; but in service we give freely. There 
is no calculation, no thought of coercion. 

The spirit of true service, however, never 
dawns in the heart without self-abnegation 
and non-attachment. If we would do for 
others, we must be willing to forget our own 
little self, our physical comforts, our individ- 
ual happiness. Only as all our actions are 
based on the principle of working, not for re- 
sults, but through love, do we learn to help 
others truly. A worthy lover of mankind is 
like a flower, which gives its fragrance 
whether we place it on our head or trample it 
under our feet. His nature is to give without 
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any injury, again he rescued it and held it 
against his heart, but the scorpion stung him 
as before. Still a third time he drew it from 
the water and gave it the same loving care, 
wholly unmindful of the harm done to himself. 
He had reached a state of consciousness where 
he had realized the ideal preached by Buddha 
and Christ of loving even his enemies, for all 
self-love had merged into the great love which 
embraces every living creature. 

The first quickening in the spiritual life is 
marked by the awakening of feeling for others. 
As we read in the Gita: ‘‘He who looks upon 
pleasure and pain everywhere with the same 
regard as when it is applied to himself, that 
one is highest^' ; because this signifies the 
broadening of the whole nature. As long as 
our interests remain confined within the cir- 
cle of our little self, all struggle for higher 
attainment is in vain; for our position is like 
that of the man who pulls on his oars without 
lifting his anchor. That is why all the ethical 
and spiritual teachings of the world unani- 
mously proclaim the necessity of cultivating 
selflessness through the practice of charity 
and compassion. 
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When we serve for the sake of serving, when 
we love for the joy of loving, when we act 
without selfish motive, we become ideal char- 
acters. Those who are sincere, pure-hearted, 
true lovers of their fellow-mCn never hurt any 
one by thought, word or deed. According to 
the Vedic teaching: ‘‘Doing good to others is 
the only virtue, injuring another is the only 
vice.” He who hurts no living creature by his 
thoughts, his words or his actions is indeed a 
saint and a true representative of religion, 
whether or not he ever enters a place of wor- 
ship. 

Every act of <5ur life can be done in such a 
way as to uplift us or to drag us down. It is 
not what we do, but how we do itT:hat deter- 
mines the merit of each action. Therefore we 
must learn to live and work with humility, 
non-attachment, sympathy and selfless love. 
When all these are combined in our efforts 
. to serve God and our fellow-beings, then alone 
we are serving truly. And such service is the 
highest aim of human life. 



III. 


THE VALUE OF NON-ATTACHMENT 


Serenity of heart is attained when all the 
blemishes are wiped out of our nature through 
the subjugation of self. Only when we have 
succeeded in eliminating all worldly impres- 
sions and we no longer allow our mind to cling 
to the non-essential, can we attain perfect 
tranquillity; and we do this through the prac- 
tice of non-attachment. For this reason non- 
attachmenl forms one of the most vital factors 
in our spiritual path. In order to gain it people 
subject themselves to rigid austerities and sac- 
rifices. But these do not always lead to de- 
tachment. Often we find as much attachment 
in a beggar as in a prince. It is not a question 
of many possessions or few. Non-attachment 
is a quality of mind and has very little to do 
with external conditions. Through a momen- 
tary impulse due to unhappy circumstances we 
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may tear ourselves away from our association 
and environment ; but even by doing this, we 
are not able to break the tie which binds us to 
them. The outer renunciation of earthly things 
does not liberate us from the hold they have 
upon our mind. 

We usually imagine that we feel attachment 
only for what is pleasing to us, but in reality 
aversion binds us as much as desire. It is 
sometimes even more difficult to free ourselves 
from unpleasant impressions than from pleas- 
ant ones. There are certain blunders, hasty 
words, unworthy acts, which leave a bad taste 
in our memory ^nd we would like to forget 
them ; but we seem powerless to do so, because 
our mind stubbornly clings to tht*m. Often, 
too, we recognize something plainly detri- 
mental to our progress, yet we are unable to 
drive it out of our thought. 

Another mistake we frequently make is to 
.suppose that there cannot be any true love 
without strong attachment. In reality, how- 
ever, they are totally different in nature and 
produce contrary results on our character. 
Attachment contracts, love expands. Attach- 
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merit calls out all the baser selfish instincts. 
We are attached because of the gratification it 
brings us, with only a secondary thought for 
the happiness and well-being of the one to 
whom we are attached. Love, on the other 
hand, makes us absolutely forgetful of our 
own self-interest or satisfaction and mindful 
only of the loved one. It gives perfect free- 
dom, while attachment creates slavery both for 
us and for the one towards whom we bear 
attachment. Love gives for the joy of giving, 
attachment gives for the return that may 
come. 

Those who have a perfect tmderstanding of 
the spiritual life declare that attachment in 
any form is a great draw-back ; and if we wish 
to advance in the spiritual path, we must 
practise non-attachment towards all these 
worldly impressions, associations and posses- 
sions to which we cling at present through 
sheer force of habit. By this, however, is. 
meant an inner practice rather than an outer 
act of renunciation. It is a question of creating 
new impressions in the mind. If our present 
impressions have proved unsatisfactory and 
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hostile to our progress, then we must take a 
stand against them. We do this and no more. 
We must not fight them, but we must go to 
work and create a totally new set of impres- 
sions. 

The ego is our greatest enemy in accomp- 
lishing this. It constantly produces delusion 
in our mind. Yet if it is helpful to us, we do 
not wish to destroy it. What we want is to 
reshape it. We want a better form of ego. 
This is the idea of all discipline. The only way 
we can conquer this subtle force is to hold 
ourselves as the "witness. As we would stand 
on the bank of a river and see the water 
flow by, so we should watch all impressions 
pass without being disturbed by them. The 
ordinary tendency is, when someone strikes, 
to strike back ; but this is not the case 
with a man of masterful mind. It is not that 
he lacks in sensibility, but these things do not 
Vnove him ; he has, as it were, put on an armor 
of fortitude and calmness. 

The practice of detachment includes two 
distinct processes, — withdrawing and indraw- 
ing. We must withdraw ourselves from what- 
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ever retards our unfoldment ; then create a 
strong new spiritual impression by turning our 
thought within. At present we are all slaves 
to certain habits ; in order to overcome these 
we must cultivate other habits, which in time 
will become so dominant that they will efface 
the old ones. All our out-going tendencies, 
which now hold us back, must be detached 
from the non-essential and then drawn in- 
ward. But this is only possible through supe- 
rior knowledge. 

If we try to do violence to our mind by a 
sudden uprooting of the old impressions, it 
suffers ; but if we first acquire a correct know- 
ledge of the relative value of things, the mind 
itself lets go without any pang. First we an- 
alyze, discriminate and try to see everything 
in its true light; then as the mind gradually 
detaches itself from the old impression, we 
turn it inward and fix it on some spiritual 
object. As we do this, our heart becomes more* 
and more liberated from mundane things and 
finds its sole delight in God. 



IV. 


WORK AND RENUNCIATION. 


When we have reached God-knowledge, 
bondage drops from us just as ripe fruit drops 
from the tree. But if we tear the fruit from 
the tree, it does not ripen. In the same way 
when our desires are unfulfilled within us, if 
we merely tear them out of our heart, the 
heart bleeds. Renunciation is never possible 
in that way. As our understanding unfolds, 
however, and we outgrow the little things of 
this world, just as children outgrow their 
toys, then our desires drop off of their own 
accord; it requires no tearing, no pain, no 
pang. Spiritual unfoldment must always take 
place gradually. We cannot force it. The first 
step in the practice of renunciation is to learn 
to work without selfish attachment. “Renun- 
eiation and performance of action both lead 
to liberation,” Sri Krishna says in the Gita. 
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"‘Children (the ignorant) alone say, not .wise 
men, that the path of wisdom and the path of 
work are different. He who is truly, established 
in one obtains the fruits of both.” 

One who is a true worker attains that 
highest Ideal which is reached by a man of re- 
nunciation. Work is not a hindrance to 
spiritual growth, as some imagine ; we are all 
working constantly. There is a pent-up energy 
within each one of us which must find expres- 
sion. If we do not know how to direct it prop- 
erly, we create more and more bondage for 
ourselves ; but if we understand how to use it, 
then every act liberates us and creates more 
wisdom, more strength and illumination. 

We must follow the path of action so long 
as we have to struggle to subdue ourselves ; 
when everything within has become tranquil, 
then we can take up the life of contemplation. 
First is the battle, then the calm. We must 
all fight against the various forces which are' 
trying to overthrow us. Again and again de- 
sire rises like a storm and shakes our whole 
being; only when it is conquered can we gain 
the state of meditation necessary .to attain 
wisdom. 
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Our ignorance lasts so long as we confine 
ourselves to our lower nature and identify 
ourselves wholly with it. But when we acquire 
knowledge of That which is Unbounded, Un- 
limited, Perfect, then we naturally overcome 
all imperfections and the petty little tendencies 
which create bondage fall away from us. It 
is the little man who becomes jealous of an- 
other, envious of another, who tries to further 
his own interest by hurting another. As he 
grows bigger in spiritual wisdom his nature 
unfolds, his consciousness expands, until the 
whole universe becomes his abode and all man- 
kind his family. This is what is meant by re- 
nunciation. It does not mean giving up ex- 
ternal things; it means giving up ^limitation 
and allowing the soul to expand its circle. We 
do not drop anything, we merely live and act 
in a greater circle. We breathe more freely, 
enjoy more freely, give more freely. 

• He who has conquered his lower self by 
his Higher Self is always self-controlled and 
serene-minded, for the Higher Self is never 
-affected by the dualities. It is the same in 
pleasure or pain, in honor or dishonor; it re- 
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mains ever tranquil and unmoved. Such a man 
has attained freedom. Nothing can overthrow 
him. Freedom, however, is not license. We 
are free when nothing can strike us down ; 
when our whole nature is under our control; 
when we are the master of body, senses, mind 
and will ; when we know that we are the 
changeless Self. He whose heart is filled with 
this knowledge of Spirit has equal regard for 
friends and foes, for well-wishers and ill- 
wishers, for the righteous and the unrighteous. 
How then can he hate any creature, how can 
he shrink from any one, when to him all is 
One Supreme Reality? This is the basis of the 
brotherhood of man which Christ teaches; by 
this realization alone can we connect ourselves 
with all men. 

No matter what our line of activity is, we 
must hold to this thread and follow it ; for if 
we miss that, then we have nothing to support 
us. The path of wisdom, of work, of devo-’ 
tion, of meditation, the ultimate goal of all 
these is but one and that one is the Supreme 
Lord Who exists everywhere. He is in our 
work and He is also in our rest. He dwells in 
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every heart. He is outside as well as within. 
When we realize Him, then this world can 
deceive us no more, for we feel ourselves con- 
nected with Him in Whom everything exists 
and finding Whom we can lose nothing. 



V. 


THE SPIRIT OF CONSECRATION. 


Without a spirit of consecration our life 
must invariably remain unproductive. It is 
not that we do not work or that we do not try 
to do good, but we miss our aim ; because all 
our thoughts and actions, to bear real fruit, 
must be backed by something higher than our 
physical self. For that reason wise men have 
the habit of consecrating themselves in all that 
they undertake. There are two ways of doing* 
everything — one, with small personal ends in 
view; the other, with the larger end of uni- 
versal good. Each thing done can be conse- 
crated or desecrated. A selfish aim will de- 
secrate even the finest act. We see therefore 
that all this field of work provided for our de- 
velopment is in itself neither good nor bad. It 
is good, if it leads us towards our object; it is 
bad, if it makes us miss our goal. We cannot 
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keep on revolving with the wheel of life aim- 
lessly. We must learn to follow our higher 
instincts and not be distracted by the voices 
of the world. We must cultivate a true spirit 
of consecration. 

This world ‘would be a very different place 
if we would all live up to our Ideal ; for when 
we form the habit of consecrating ourselves 
in every thought and action, an exalted atmos- 
phere of selfless love is created, which sur- 
rounds us wherever we go. All the unrest of 
the heart ceases when our Ideal completely 
fills our life ; because no room is left for small 
trivial concerns. Therefore the wise ones, in- 
stead of making a fixed set of rules for us, 
merely ask us to offer everything to the Lord. 
When we give ourselves wholly to God and 
make Him our constant aim, we do not need 
any special exercises. The only thing needful 
is to start with some lofty thought and think 
it again and again, until finally we move and 
have our being in that one thought. This is 
what is called having an Ideal. 

• If we can learn to live our life with a gen- 
uine sense, of consecration, we shall find it 
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unnecessary to calculate and plan ; because our 
individual will will work naturally in unity 
with the Universal Will and we shall move in 
perfect harmony with the great cosmic plan. 
It is always dangerous when we rely on our 
little ego. We must learn to walk with God 
and depend on Him alone. When we learn this, 
we may go on doing what we are doing now, 
but we shall do it with consecration. Although 
our hands and feet, our senses and mind will 
continue to be active, they will work with a 
new purpose, because they are consciously con- 
nected with the Source. 

At present we may not have a taste for 
spiritual ^things, because we have formed the 
habit of longing for the things of this world; 
so spiritual things are not pleasing to us. But 
we must try to cultivate another taste. As we 
have formed the habit of worldly desires, so 
we should form a new spiritual habit. We have 
lived so long in close contact with the physical 
world that it alone seems real and important, 
while the spiritual world is vague and unim- 
portant to us. But if we will try to know more 
of that unfamiliar realm, we shall begin to 
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feel its reality and our life will be transformed. 
Then when misfortune or even death over- 
takes us, we shall not be overwhelmed or 
forget our Ideal. 

This is the purpose of all spiritual practice 
— to fortify us against the moments of trial 
and enable us to stand firmly, so that we may 
not lose our higher point of view and turn 
aside from the path. When we are able to 
make God a living Presence in our life, then 
His light will shed its radiance even in the 
hours of darkness and sadness. This living 
consciousness of the Presence, however, can- 
not be forced. The veil must drop from our 

mind. We must not allow ourselves to be in- 

> 

toxicated by unwholesome influences of the 
world, but we must open ourselves wholly to 
the more powerful influence of God. Nothing 
helps us to do this so much as the spirit of 
consecration. But we should never talk of it. 
It is something to be expressed silently, as 
the flower opens in silence and unperceived; 
but that silent, enduring service to God will 
generate a power more potent than any mate- 
rial force \ve know. 

Let us humbly seek our Ideal and serve Him 
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in every thought, word and action. We can- 
not form an absolute Ideal with the finite 
mind; but our Ideal will grow and gradually 
become vast and all-embracing, as the un- 
bounded Deity within us is able to manifest 
more and more of His greatness. When He 
fills our whole heart, all pettiness and ignor- 
ance and self-seeking will vanish; and instead 
of thinking ourselves great through self-im- 
portance, we shall feel ourselves great only in 
Him. Let us never forget that without His 
strength we are weak, without His support 
we are sure to stumble; but that if we will 
turn to Him whenever we have need of help. 
He will never fail to lead us out of the dark- 

f 

ness and fill our groping mind with the light 
of understanding. 

The sooner we turn to God, the better it 
will be for us ; because as we delay, we retard 
our evolution and growth. He is the very 
essence of our being, our only Resting-place, 
our one safe Guide and Protector. When we 
realize this and offer ourselves in complete 
surrender at His feet, then will He take our 
life, bless it, consecrate it and fill it full of 
Divine beauty and holiness. 
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LIFE AND DEATH. 


There is nothing more vital to human hearts 
than the question of life and death. Does the 
Soul die ? Do we cease to exist with the body ? 
What happens after death to this life of which 
we are now conscious? This has always been 
the most absorbing and the most perplexing 
of problems to the human mind. Ages have 
gone by. Now and then some one has caught 
a glimpse of the truth regarding it and has de- 
clared it boldly before mankind, yet to every 
individual it comes afresh. Why? Because 
this question is only solved by one’s own Self- 
‘realization. As our hunger cannot be satisfied 
if someone else eats for us ; similarly the 
knowledge of the Self, which solves this prob- 
lem, must be gained by each individual for 
himself. It never comes through others" 
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knowledge or experience. The Sages who 
have realized immortality, who know what 
death means, have answered this question; 
but we can only know that their answer is 
true by proving it through our own experience. 
Whoever tastes the nectar becomes immor- 
tal ; but no one can become immortal by mere- 
ly hearing about it. 

What good, then, do these great men do us, 
if the solution of this problem is impossible 
without our own perception? They at least 
give us the hope that even in this life we can 
rise above death and gain immortality. We 
also get much help from them because they 
show us the way to acquire knowledge of the 
Soul. But after the path is shown, we must 
ourselves follow it. We must work with sin- 
cerity, faith and earnestness to reach the same 
state as these Great Ones have attained, that 
state which is the goal of every human being. 
The effort must be all our own, and this is the 
reason why this question rises afresh in every 
individual mind. Sometimes we may forget 
it through attachment to the transitory things, 
of this world; but however we may cling to 
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our external surroundings, sooner or later the 
problem is bound to come up. Disease, death, 
misfortune, will bring it to the surface of our 
minds. 

Why should the question rise at all? Be- 
cause man do*es not want to die. He wants to 
live, and his clinging to life makes him rest- 
less to solve this problem in order to over- 
come death. Man loves life. And what is 
this life to which he clings? It is the only 
thing that exists; the only thing that brings 
consciousness. Without it no one can move, 
or talk, or see, ,or do anything. Material 
forms have no value, no power independent of 
this life. It is indeed this life which we love 
when we say that we love our friends. It is 
not the material form of the friend that we 
love, but the life, the vital force, the Soul that 
dwells within. This is clear, because when 
the life goes out of the body we no more care 
for the bodies of those friends whom we loved. 
This shows that we love, not the material 
bodies, but the Soul, the Inner Spirit. That 
•Self or Spirit is one without a second, death- 
less and indestructible. 
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The idea that the Soul does not die brings 
a great sense of responsibility. If there is a 
future life, then it rests with us .to make it 
what we will. We can make it happy or miser- 
able, a life of freedom or of bondage. No man 
wants to go on eternally through these 
changes of fortune and misfortune, pleasure 
and pain, these endless births and deaths. Yet 
he cannot help it so long as he has the least 
desire. Hence the Sages teach us to control 
all desire. The Soul is dragged down by these 
different desires for enjoyment, for wealth and 
power. But all these conditions are related to 
the body and we have just seen that the idea 
we had about ourselves as the body is a de- 
lusion. The body dies, but the Self is death- 
less; the body is limited, but the Self is infi- 
nite ; the body has form, but the Self is form- 
less. It has no form of its own. It is “greater 
than the greatest, and smaller than the snfall- 
est.” As water has no form, yet it takes 
different forms in different vessels and again 
becomes one with the ocean when thrown back 
into it, so the Soul has no form of its own, but 
it assumes different forms as it dwells in differ- 
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ent bodies ; and when it knows its own na- 
ture, it becomes one with the Universal Self. 

The wise ones realize this through the pro- 
cess of ''Neti, Neti” (not that, not this). They 
begin with the body and they see that that 
which has beginning must also have an end, 
so they know that this cannot be the Self. 
Then they turn to the mind. They see that the 
mind is constantly restless and changing, 
whereas the Self is changeless, therefore it 
cannot be the Self. So by this process of 
discrimination they go on until they come to 
the Self and thep they rest satisfied. “The 
life to which you are clinging you have within 
yourself,’’ they declare. “You are that. Atman 
or Soul exists in every living being, but so long 
as you dwell on the gross material plane, you 
cannot see it ; you will have to go within. 
There you will find your True Self and you 
will realize that it is birthless, formless, in- 
finite and eternal.” 

But you may say: “If my Soul is by its very 
nature immortal, it does not matter whether I 
•know it or not. If my life is eternal, why 
should I bother about it?” There is a great 
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difference between having a thing and know- 
ing that we have it. A man may be the pos- 
sessor of a vast hidden treasure, but if he does 
not know it he feels poverty stricken and at 
every moment is in fear of starvation. Al- 
though our Soul may be the descendant of that 
Immortal, Infinite, Eternal Being, yet if we 
are not conscious of it, we are constantly 
afraid; our life is full of anxiety and suffer- 
ing. Knowledge alone will eliminate this suf- 
fering. Until we know by our own experience 
what it means to go beyond death, it is use- 
less to read about it in th^. Scriptures or to 
hear others talk of it. When death comes we 
are still /earful. Descriptions of immortality 
will not give us courage or conviction or 
strength. We must know. Each individual 
must cultivate the faculty of true discrimina- 
tion and think for himself. Why should we 
accept any theory, whether it is set forth in 
the East or the West? No one can have firm 
faith in what other people say ; each one of us 
must ‘‘prove all things” for himself before he 
can be convinced of the truth of any religiorr 
or philosophy. We may take suggestions from 
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outside; we may listen to those who inspire 
and stimulate our minds ; but we must dispel 
the veil of darkness through our own effort. 
When we hear that the Soul is undying in the 
midst of the dying, unborn and endless, we 
must ask ourselves what it means. Certainly 
that is not the definition of this material or- 
ganism, for like all combinations of matter it 
must be dissolved sooner or later. There must 
be something else therefore within us which is 
ever-living. Shall we then depend upon this 
perishable physical existence, or shall we seek 
for that Something’ which cannot be corrupted 
or destroyed or taken from us? That alone 
is the source of all real strength and inspira- 
:ion. Through That only can we transcend our 
difficulties and limitations. 

Also only as we realize our Higher Self are 
we able to help others. The mortal who be- 
lieves in his physical nature alone, who is dis- 
turbed by heat and cold, pleasure and pain, 
who is running after name or fame or personal 
gratification, has no time to give to anyone 
^Ise. He is like a hungry man; when food is 
brought, although someone beside him may 
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be Starving, he thinks first of satisfying his 
own appetite. Nothing makes a man so strong 
or so self-denying as the knowledge of his 
Higher Self. It eliminates the impatience and 
unrest which are killing us, and which make 
us struggle madly to fulfill our ambitions here 
and now because we fear we may miss our only 
opportunity. It is lack of fath in the eternity 
of the Soul and the long habit of looking upon 
existence as a little circle of one life that lie 
at the root of all selfishness and wrong-doing. 
When a man awakens to the fact that the few 
years which he spends in this body represent 
only a very small fraction of an eternal exis- 
tence, and that bodily death does not mean the 
end of a journey, but merely a change of form 
and environment offering him new opportuni- 
ties, he will no longer regard death as an 
enemy ; nor will he feel discontented with his 
present life. 

In seeking to gain knowledge of our Soul, 
however, there is no need to denounce or neg- 
lect our body ; we are merely to put the prop- 
er valuation upon both. We must cherish 
the Soul as the Soul should be cherished, and 
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we must also treat the body as the body should 
be treated — as an instrument in the hands of 
the Soul. Only the one who is able to do this 
accomplishes the purpose of life. Those who 
merely follow the whims and appetites of the 
body miss both the Here and the Hereafter. 
Do not think, when we are trying to make the 
most of this life by getting all we can of physi- 
cal satisfaction and enjoyment, that we are 
gaining anything. We are the gainers only 
when we sacrifice the pleasures of this life in 
order to find That which connects us with the 
Unseen Realm ; an^d when we do this, we actu- 
ally gain more in our present life, because we 
learn how to live with understanding^and how 
to face death fearlessly. That is the proof of 
the true Knower, — to be able to meet death as 
only a change of garment. 

Why should we feel afraid of death ? It may 
destroy the body, but not the Soul. And when 
we see someone we love dying, why should we 
suffer? The true man is not dead. It is only 
the fleshly covering which he has left behind. 
•The real person is still living. It is because we 
have so little understanding that we suffer. 
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The Hereafter is nothing but darkness to one 
who has not studied this life and grasped its 
meaning; but he who understands this life, 
quickly finds his connection with the other 
life. He walks into that other realm and takes 
up his next duties naturally anci easily. 

Such a man becomes fearless and lives only 
to fulfill the commands of God. If he meets 
with misfortune, he sees God's will working 
through it ; and he knows also that all happi- 
ness and success come through His Will. Thus 
seeing all life as nothing but a manifestation of 
Infinite Will, he gives himself up wholly to 
that Divine Will and the Infinite radiates 
through ^his every thought, word and action. 
His body may fall, hundred of bodies may fall; 
still, knowing the undying nature of the Soul, 
he stands up and boldly declares “Death can- 
not harm me." When one has that conviction 
it matters not where he lives, whether in the 
world or out of it, whether in the midst of 
activity or in the calm of solitude, everywhere 
he carries this mighty consciousness. This is 
what St. Paul meant when He said : “The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death." It is 
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not that we actually overcome death or save 
the body from dying, but we overcome the 
ignorance of what dies and what is undying; 
and We realize that there is no death for the 
Real; that the Soul within, which is part of 
God, cannot die. 



II. 


CAN DESTINY BE OVERCOME? 


Physical science explains the laws of nature, 
but it fails to explain the law of human life. 
It shows us how in the outer world certain 
causes produce certain effects, but it does not 
tell us why among men one is born to misery 
and misfortune while another enjoys every 
blessing and privilege. If it is the law that 
without’ a cause there can never be an effect, 
what then can be the cause of this difference? 
The usual answer of religion is that it is the 
Divine will, that God rewards and punishes 
according to His will. But why should He make 
such distinctions? He must have some reason, 
for an arbitrary Ruler who rewards or punish- 
es His children according to His whim could 
not be an ideal God. There must be some 
more satisfactory explanation. The Indo- 
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Aryan Sages and Philosophers found it in the 
law of Karma, the law of cause and effect ap- 
plied to human life. They did not blame the 
Supreme Deity for the inequalities existing 
everywhere, but they placed the cause in man 
himself. Man, they said, is responsible for 
his own destiny. His present life is nothing 
but the result of what he has done in the past ; 
for whatever we sow, that we reap. We can- 
not gather a harvest contrary to the seed we 
have sown. We cannot bribe the Almighty. 
If we wish to reap a better harvest, we must 
enrich our own li^e. We must live in accor- 
dance with our highest instincts of right and 
wrong. If we do not, then we must«^xpect to 
suffer, for evil actions inevitably produce suf- 
fering, however we may try to escape from it. 

We cannot break the law and there is no one 
in the higher realms of consciousness who will 
help us break it, God has not put us under it ; 
dur own hand has bound on the fetters which 
drag us down and tie us to our present condi- 
tions. Sri Krishna says in the Bhagavad-Gita : 
t‘The Almighty Lord does not partake of the 
good or evil deed of any being. Wisdom is 
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covered by ignorance, thus mortals are de- 
luded”; and they imagine that it is God who 
is blessing or punishing them. It is ignorance 
alone that causes their bondage and suffering. 
So long as we are under the sway of ignorance 
and imperfection, we carry within ourselves 
the seed of unhappiness, and all our efforts to 
avoid it will be vain. The only escape from 
suffering is in not trying to run away from 
outer conditions, but in striving to understand 
the law which governs them. Often when 
people are in great suffering and have not prop- 
er understanding, they think that the best 
way to end their misery is by committing 
suicide. ^But is the law so weak, so limited 
that man can escape from it by simply ending 
his life here? Impossible. What he has cre- 
ated will accompany him. The Soul is not an 
object which we can destroy by any act of 
ours. Neither can we destroy the cause of 
misery in that way. It will last as long as we 
remain in ignorance of the law. 

Man must begin to study his own life ; he 
must look into his own character; he must 
analyze his own thoughts and actions; and 
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very^soon he will find that the effects in this 
life are caused by what he himself thinks and 
does. As Buddha says : ‘‘All that we are is the 
result of what we have thought ; it is founded 
on our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. 
If a man speaks or acts with an evil thought, 
pain follows him, as the wheel follows the foot 
of the ox that draws the carriage. If a man 
speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness 
follows him, like a shadow that never leaves 
him.’' And the law which is working in this 
life also governs other realms of existence ; 
therefore if a man observes the law carefully, 
he can easly avoid all complications and diffi- 
culties and make his destiny what lip^will. He 
must, however, set to work with earnestness. 
It is not the one who merely talks or quotes 
from the Scriptures, but the one who lives, 
who learns and applies the law, he alone over- 
comes all adverse conditions and reshapes the 
course of his life. 

We cannot expect to get something we have 
not earned; and the thing we do not deserve 
•we cannot retain, even when it is given to us. 
A story ia told in the Indian Scriptures that 
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once the Great God Siva, one of the Hindu 
Trinity, was asked by Parvati to help a man in 
great misery. 

“It is impossible,” was Siva's answer. 

“Impossible?” Parvati exclaimed. “Nothing 
is impossible to You.” 

“I will prove it to you,” Siva replied. 

The man was at the time walking through a 
forest, full of anxiety as to how he could get 
something for his bodily maintenance, and the 
God Siva placed a bag of gold directly in his 
path ; but as he was passing the spot, the man 
chanced to close his eyes and missed the gold. 
This is what is happening all the time. We 
must have the right to everything that we de- 
sire. We must earn it. 

All our thoughts and actions, even the small- 
est, combined together make up our destiny 
and determine our happiness or unhappiness. 
This is a fact, whether we recognize it or hot. 
Through what we say and do each one of us 
is working out his own salvation or misery. 
Therefore we must guard our every thought 
and action, for sometimes even a little thought 
may be the seed from which will spring a great 
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tree of activity bearing good or evil fruit. But 
this does not mean that when suffering comes 
as the result of wrong doing, man is helpless. 
No.* What he has himself created, he has also 
the power to counteract. He may not be able 
to undo wholly the results of a past mistake; 
but understanding what it is, he does not waste 
his energy in useless rebellion or repentance. 
He meets it cheerfully and tries to learn a 
lesson from it ; for every experience, whatever 
its nature, comes as a blessing when one under- 
stands the law. This is especially marked in 
the lives of people in the East, even among the 
most ignorant. When they are suffering, they 
do not give way to despair ; because they know 
that suffering is not a lasting thing ; that mis- 
fortune is a cloud which rises and must have 
its setting; that it is nothing but an effect of 
their own actions and thoughts; and as the 
cause is finite, no infinite result can be pro- 
duced from it. 

When we understand the law, we become 
patient and strong-hearted and we are able to 
meet all the conditions of life bravely. Why 
should wp grow impatient or down-hearted. 
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when we know that nothing can happen con- 
trary to the law and that if something has 
come to us, it must have a deep meaning and 
purpose? Often we hear the complaint that 
good people always suffer, while evil-minded 
people seem to triumph here. What is meant 
by this? Because the selfish and worldly- 
minded have more sense pleasures and luxu- 
ries, are they for that reason more fortunate ? 
Are these what we want to get out of life? 
They should not be the ideal of human exis- 
tence. It should be to rise above bodily suf- 
fering and pleasure ; to bear with equal-mind- 
edness whatever comes, knowing that all kinds 
of experience are necessary to unfold our 
higher nature and increase our spiritual 
strength. 

When we realize that this life is neither for 
pain nor for pleasure, that its value is not ac- 
cording to a man’s bodily conditions, but that 
it is for the manifestation of the Soul, for the* 
attainment of freedom, our ideas of good and 
evil fortune change. And when we awaken to 
the fact that the fetters which hold us down 
are not outside, but within, that we have bound 
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ours/slves by our own dfesires and imperfec- 
tions, then we cease to complain or blame 
others. Who can ever cause you suffering or 
disturbance if you have that serenity of heart 
which comes from knowledge that you are not 
the body, you are not a puny mortal, but that 
you are a mighty Soul, a child of God? That 
knowledge will at once place you on a rock 
which nothing can move or shake. 

An understanding of the law of Karma helps 
us to avoid mistakes and follow the path which 
leads to the right goal. The effect of mis- 
takes is inevitably. If a man out of mistake 
puts his hand into the fire, it burns. Whether 
he does it consciously or not, it mujs.^- j>urn him. 
Similarly our actions produce their effects. 
And what are we to learn from these effects? 
That we should not repeat the same ignorant 
actions. Everything that we do — our talking, 
working, walking, thinking, every action in- 
deed brings a reaction and we must meet this 
whether we have acted consciously or uncon- 
sciously. But how are we to avoid the results 
oi unconscious actions? Sri Krishna tells 
Arjuna in. the Gita: ‘‘Whatever thou doest, 
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whatever thou eatest, whatever thou offerest 
in obiation, whatever thou givest and the 
austerities thou performest, do that as an of- 
ering to the Lord. Thus thou shalt be freed 
from the bonds of action that bears good and 
evil fruit.” In other words, if we can surrender 
ourselves wholly to God, then we shall become 
free from all the binding effects of life. We may 
live in the world but we shall not be touched 
by it, just as the lotus leaf floats on the water 
but is never wet by it. When we begin to real- 
ize what life is and what is its relation to God, 
to nature, and to all human beings, we begin to 
see everything in a different light. We do not 
have the ^titude of condemning anything. If 
we find good people suffering, we do not feel 
that it is without a reason; we do not rise in 
opposition declaring that there is no justice in 
the universe. This impulsive rebellious spirit 
comes only through ignorance. 

The Law of Karma must not be confounded 
with the morbid idea of Fate — that what is 
must be. It does not throw that weight on 
one’s heart. On the contrary it declares that 
no condition is permanent, but that if man 
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wishes to escape from the present fruits of his 
actions, he has only to direct his energies 
steadily in another channel and he will coun- 
teract the results of past errors. It tells him : 
“Let the past go, let it not hang over you. 
Even if your*life full of mistakes, it 

will not do any good to dwell on them. Take 
some Ideal which you can look up to and fol- 
low that with your whole heart and soul. Con- 
stantly hold your mind fixed on that and direct 
all your actions towards that. Very soon you 
will become free from your imperfections.” 

If we have formed a bad habit, or if a feeling 
of hatred or jealousy is burning in our heart, 
the surest and quickest way to cp^nquer it is 
to keep our thought fixed on some higher ob- 
ject, for often by fighting our imperfections we 
make them stronger. Whenever we are full 
of despair because our life and strength and 
understanding seem so limited, it is best to 
forget as much as we can those little ideas and 
look at things which are bigger and nobler. 
No matter where we may be, on a high plane 
,or a low plane, we are all going through the 
process of evolution and sooner or later we 
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must all come to p6rfection. We should al- 
ways try to give people hope and encourage- 
ment when they are depressed. Sometimes 
when a man’s heart is sinking into a state of 
hopelessness, just a word of hope and sym- 
pathy will bring him>D., -Everybody can find 
fault with us and remind us of our weaknesses, 
but he is a true friend who can come and plant 
the seed of faith in our heart by showing us 
that we have in us the same possibilities as a 
Christ or a Buddha. 

Our destiny lies in our own hands and we 
can mould it as we will. Le^t us therefore dili- 
gently set to work and strive with patience, 
perseveraupe and determination to uproot all 
the imperfections which now seem to be a 
part of our nature and which cause all our suf- 
fering. By right thought and right action we 
can remove every fetter that binds us and 
make our lives a constant blessing both to our- 
selves and to our fellowmen. 



III. 


REINCARNATION AND EVOLUTION. 


The complex nature of our existence always 
demands explanation and in seeking to find it, 
radn has been led to investigate both the physi- 
cal and spiritual realms, for the study of life is 
the most interesting of all study. The very fact 
that we exist make^ us want to understand the 
process of life: — how and whence we have 
come into existence and what happens after 
death. The discovery of the theory of evolu- 
tion by modern science led many to believe 
that it would solve the whole problem of life. 
Bill^the theory as presented in the West does 
not offer the explanation we require. Western 
scientists say that the natural struggle for ex- 
istence must lead every germ of life to pro- 
gress and that it cannot stop evolving until it 
has developed the power to resist all difficul- 
ties; that, by the law of the survival of the 
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fittest, wherever tKere is a necessity of es- 
caping from greater forces, the lesser forces 
are striving to ac(fuire greater power ; henc 
every living thing, from the minutest insect 
up, is constant^'^.eorpelled by its inherent na- 
ture to try to evolve^s lite-force. They also 
attempt to show how the body evolves through 
the lower stages and continues to evolve until 
it is perfected. 

The explanation of modern physical evo^^’* 
tion, however, can never fully satisfy us, for it 
does not account for the higher planes of mani- 
festation. But this is not the case 
with the ancient evolutionists of India, like 
Kapila, who lived in the seventh century B. C. 
and who extended his conception beyond the 
physical to moral and spiritual evolution. 
These early Seers realized that there can be 
no evolution without involution. The fact that 
something cannot come out of nothing, as 
modern science also affirms, proves that in- 
volution must precede evolution. The rela- 
tion, indeed, between evolution and involution 
is as inseparable as between cause and effect; 
and just as to understand the effect we must 
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know the cansf^so to under^"jBd our present 
state of Ivoluti^p we must all that has 

g^e before ; for what we cA our mental and 
physical inherita||ces are not matters of 
^hamce, but the direct outcome of our past. 

The wise ones who have been brave and 
strong enough to*4ift the veil, know that this 
life cannot be explained until we connect it 
with a previous existence and that the future 
^existence will find its explanation in the pres- 
ent one ; for the law of life is nothing but the 
process of evolution. When we grasp this, we 
are able to comprehend more clearly the di- 
versity and inequality apparent everywhere. 
Why are not all men alike? Does an All- 
mighty, All-merciful Lord create one happy 
and another miserable? What brings the dis- 
tinction? There must be some cause, for there 
can be no efifect without a cause, and the in- 
equalities in outer condition and mental power 
among human beings are effects of causes 
which lie imbedded in the character of each 
individual. 

• The gross body is not all. There is another 
known as the subtle body, which is composed 
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of finer and destructible "material. This 
subtle body coi^^ts of mind, intellect and the 
sense of ‘T.” I^it are stored up all the im- 
pressions gathered through lour different lives. 
Only by knowing this subtler part of man^ 
wherein dwells the individuality, can we gain 
insight into the course of this evolution, and 
understand why his life varies from every 
other. We create for ourselves these differ- 
ences either consciously or unconsciously. 
Our destiny is not governed, as we imagine, by 
a supernatural power. The happiness and 
misery which we experience here are not 
forced upon us by an arbitrary Providence, 
but are the inevitable result of our own 
thoughts and deeds. We must reap what we 
have sown. No one can give us what we do 
not deserve, nor can any one keep from us the 
blessing we have earned. , 

We ourselves have the power to make and 
unmake our destiny. Therefore if we are 
born with certain defects in our character, if 
we are placed in an unhappy environment, al- 
though these are due to our own past errors 
such conditions are by no means .unalterable, 
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but can be counteracted by present mode 
of living. When, however, a if^rson dies with- 
out completing his task in ll4e, with his goal 
- unattained, is everything ended for him? Has 
he no further chance? Sri Krishna answers 
in the Bhagavad-Gita : ‘‘There is no loss for 
him either here or hereafter ; for he who doeth 
good never attaineth an evil condition. In his 
new birth he regaineth the knowledge ac- 
quired in his former incarnations and striveth 
again for his end. He is irresistibly led by his 
previous tendencies. Thus purified by many 
births and rebirths^ he reacheth the Supreme 
Goal.’’ ' 

Now the question naturally arises: If we 
existed before, why is it that we do not re- 
member? We do not recall many things that 
took place in our childhood, yet we cannot say 
tha,t we did not exist then. Our memory is 
not in its pure state, our mind at present is not 
collected or focused enough to penetrate the 
past, therefore our knowledge is limited and 
our recollection vague. Also the power of 
piemory varies. There are some people who 
can recall even the smallest detail of their 
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childhood ; and there are others who do not 
remember what ^happened a year ago, or even 
yesterday. This shows how minds differ. The 
memory, however, can be purified, as we find 
in the lives of the Great Ones. Buddha, for 
instance, remembered his past ; and many Yo- 
gis who lead lives of contemplation and abso- 
lute purity also are able to know their previous 
births, for the mind becomes like a crystal and 
reflects everything clearly. 

Mind is the cause of our bondage and mind 
is the cause of our freedom. It is the unful- 
filled desires of the mind .which impel us to 
seek embodiment in order to satisfy them. De- 
sires are like the seeds of new births and the 
character of those desires shapes our future. 
We read in the Gita: ‘'Whatever state or be- 
ing a man dwelleth upon at the time of leaving 
the body, that verily he attaineth.” In other 
words he attains the condition he has most 
constantly held in his thought through his 
life-time. This means that a man cannot gain 
anything other than what he has created for 
himself by his habits of mind. He may wish 
to have something else, but his own nature, 
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formed by his voluntary ^or involuntary 
thoughts or deeds, will impel him to move in a 
certain direction. If we wish to change our 
present course, we must cultivate such habits 
of thought as will counteract the past and 
carry us in a new direction. 

What do we really want? Do we want that 
which is temporary or that which is lasting? 
Can we be satisfied to go on through this round 
of birth and death, finding little gratifications 
for this one span of life, identifying ourselves 
with mere bodily existence, seeking nothing 
beyond? If we \ofig for something else, we 
must work for it. We must unfold all our 
latent powers. We must learn to know our 
true nature. Through moral evolution alone 
man can attain his freedom. We can gain ma- 
terial blessings by striving for material things ; 
for, whatever a man constantly thinks of and 
works for, he gains. But until he can unfold 
his moral and spiritual nature, that nature 
within him which is mighty and imperishable, 
he cannot be free. 

• Life is indestructible. All the great philoso- 
phers and sages recognize that life has not its 
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rising and settinj^in this one small existence. It 
has been and will be. The fullness of evolu- 
tion could not be reached during one embodi- 
ment, for the time is not long enough. The 
Soul has not finished its experience-; it has not 
gathered all the knowledge it requires and 
therefore it must return to gather more. “Why 
should I not come back as often as I am capa- 
ble of acquiring fresh knowledge, fresh ex- 
perience? Do I bring away so much from 
once that there is nothing to repay the trouble 
of coming back?’* the great German writer 
Lessing exclaims. And Huxley says: “Like 
the doctrine of evolution itself, that of trans- 
migration has its roots in the realm of reality. 
None but hasty thinkers will reject it on the 
ground of inherent absurdity.” 

The doctrine of evolution and reincarnation 
explains the law of life ; and when we under- 
stand it, we have no feeling of bitterness to- 
wards our present conditions. A rebellious 
spirit will never help us escape from suffering 
and ignorance; only work, work with under- 
standing can free us. When we learn to mould 
this life of ours wisely, then we regard it as a 
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privilege, and a blessing to pcjssess it, because 
through it we can manifest the glory of God- 
hood. This is the purpose of evolution. Every 
germ of life is descended from the Almighty 
and every germ must ultimately attain union 
with its Source. Most people are at present 
making the journey unconsciously, fettered by 
many desires which can never be satisfied. 
To try to fulfill them is like adding fuel to 
fire. At every step we must use discrimina- 
tion. We must question what we want and 
what can give us what we want. We must 
also bear in mind that this life of ours is not 
a matter of accident ; that it is not so tempor- 
ary or so limited as we imagine ; but that it is 
everlasting. 

Faith in the eternity of our existence will lift 
us above the plane of physical consciousness to 
a plane where we shall gain the power to live 
our lives nobly and fulfill all our duties wisely. 
Man does not fear to live when he under- 
stands what life is. He does not wish to run 
away then, for who runs away from life ? Do 
yon suppose that people who commit suicide 
do so because they do not love life? No. 
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It is the bondage, the ignorance, the miseries 
of life from which they wish to escape ; but 
they take the wrong road. They destroy the 
instrument with which they might unfold their 
nature and gain that which would bring them 
what their soul is really craving. No living 
being hates life or wishes to escape from it. 
It is from death we want to escape ; and this 
last enemy, death, can never be overcome un- 
til we have evolved our spiritual nature, the 
nature which is undying, free and complete. 
Infinity has no lack; and when limited man 
finds his unlimited nature — that which is 
part of God, then he casts off all bondage and 
transcends the realm of death. 

The idea of reincarnation takes from us all 
sense of impatience and injustice, because it 
shows that we are not put here arbitrarily, 
with only a few years in which to do all that 
we have to do ; but that we shall be given other 
opportunities to work out our desires and find 
fullness of life ; that what we have left unfin- 
ished we shall have another chance to finish. 
The majority of people, who live under slavery 
to their lower desires, have no choice as to the 
environment and conditions of their new birth. 
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They have created a chairi^ a weight which 
holds them down ; but it is a self-created fetter, 
which they themselves can break by purify- 
ing their desires and elevating their thoughts. 

Every rnortal must be awakened some day 
or other to his spiritual nature. It may come 
gradually through the natural process of evo- 
lution, or suddenly through disappointment 
and suffering. Therefore we must not imagine 
that all the suffering we see in human life is a 
curse. Great blessings sometimes come 
through pain or grief, and a man who under- 
stands the law does not cry out against his 
fate. He lives here with serenity. He knows 
that nothing happens without a definite pur- 
pose ; that the experiences of pleasure and 
pain, of success or failure, which a man under- 
goes, all help him to evolve his higher nature 
and lead him to ultimate perfection. There- 
fore let each one of us live his life consciously 
and cheerfully. Let us never give way to 
•despair or look upon this life as a burden. Let 
us work with perseverance and undepressed 
heart until we realize that for our True Self 
there is no death, but that this life of ours is 
a part of the Infinite, Indestructible and All- 
pervading-Life. 



IV. 


RESURRECTION AND IMMORTALITY. 

(Easter Address.) 


Know That to be imperishable by which all 
this is pervaded- None can ever cause the de- 
struction of the Soul who abides within, the 
Immutable. This body has beginning and 
end, but the Dweller within this body is death- 
less. Therefore he who regards the indwelling 
Soul as perishable does not know its true na- 
ture. It is not born nor does it ever die, nor 
after existing for a time does it go into non- 
existence. It is unborn and eternal. Though 
the body may change and perish, the Soul is 
undying and unchanging. He who knows 
such to be the nature of the Soul, how can he 
grieve about anything ! Why should he lament 
over passing conditions, since they do not 
touch the Soul? As one casts off worn-out 
garments and puts on new ones, similarly the 
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Soul, casting off worn-out bodies, takes fresher 
ones for its use. It is not to be pierced by the 
sword, it cannot be burned by fire, it cannot be 
wet by water, nor can air dry it. It is impene- 
trable and indestructible. Knowing this, why 
should one fear death ? All bodies are perish- 
able, but the Dweller within is imperishable ; 
therefore the wise man never grieves or 
fears. 

Thus have the Indo-Aryan Sages and Seers 
sung regarding the true nature of the Soul. 
But no amount of mere hearing can convince 
us, not until we have had a practical proof that 
the Soul survives bodily death shall we truly 
believe. And that is why a Christ must come 
and rise from the dead to show us that death 
cannot destroy the True, the Real. Unless 
man can see this face to face, unless he can 
have it actually demonstrated, he doubts again 
and again ; and even after he sees, he often for- 
gets. For that reason we have, in all countries 
and among all religions, certain figures who 
stand out as having survived death and thus 
given tangible proof of their immortal nature. 
The idea of rising from the dead does not ap- 
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pear for the first time in the Christ life. Indian 
history contains many instances of Saints and 
Sages who were often seen after they had de- 
parted from this body. It is a very old con- 
ception and it goes hand in hand with the con- 
ception of the immortality of the Soul. 

Although, however, there may have been 
rare instances of Incarnate Teachers actually 
rising and reassuming the use of their physi- 
cal bodies, this was possible only because the 
body had been so spiritualized and brought in- 
to such perfect harmony with the Soul that it 
was no longer subject to th/^ laws governing 
gross matter. But this cannot apply to the or- 
dinary human being, whose spiritual nature is 
unawakened and whose body is dense and un- 
der the laws of the physical plane. Those, 
therefore, who interpret the ‘‘resurrection of 
the body” to mean that man will rise as a man 
of flesh are destined to disappointment; for 
that idea cannot stand the test of science, logic, 
or true religion. The body is a composition of 
material particles and all things that are com- 
posed must sooner or later be dissolved ; but 
within this gross body there is another, known 
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as the spiritual body, which physical death 
cannot destroy. When the Soul departs from 
the physical body, it takes with it this subtle 
body, which according to Indian psychology 
consists of Manas (mind), Buddhi (intellect or 
reason) and Ahamkara (ego). It is this body 
which rises from the dead, hence man should 
strive to know this subtle principle of his 
being and learn to identify himself with this 
rather than with his outer form. 

In the early stages of our Soul evolution, it 
is difficult for us to separate our spiritual life 
from our physical life. Even when we seek 
spiritual consciousness, it is in order to de- 
monstrate something through the body and for 
the benefit of the body. But this body is only 
the dwelling-place of Something more vital, 
and until we gain knowledge of That, we can- 
not know the true use and purpose of life. We 
.must not let our consciousness be buried in the 
grave of matter. It should rather rest in that 
Higher Principle within man which is indes- 
tructible. We are told this again and again, 
yet when death comes we shudder before it. 
What is the cause of all such fear? False 
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perception, ignorance. Our life is centered in 
the body, and our bodily consciousness so 
overpowers our spiritual nature that we can- 
not imagine the existence of anything apart 
from our physical being. 

True resurrection means rising out of this 
grave of ignorance before we are separated 
from this body. When we have had even a 
glimpse of our True Self, then death can never 
again touch us. Christ manifested this. He 
was so convinced of the immortality of His 
Soul that He had no fear when death con- 
fronted Him. Death, from Which every crea- 
ted being instinctively shrinks, He embraced 
easily, because He knew that for the real man 
dying was no more than a change of garment. 
The outer garment might fall, but the inner 
garment of the Soul could not be destroyed on 
the cross. Knowing this. He did not try to 
escape from what we call death. We find the 
same thing in the lives of other great Teachers, 
— Socrates, for example. Having absolute 
faith in his immortal nature and in that subtle 
body which does not perish with physical 
death, he was most willing to give up this 
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coarser garment of flesh. 

Until we are in the same way conscious of a 
spiritual body within us, we cannot transcend 
the grave. Do not think that all people will 
rise from the tomb at the Day of Judgment, as 
it is generally believed. Only those who have a 
clear conception of their spiritual Self will rise, 
but others who cling to matter will not. They 
will remain bound by their self-created chains 
until the beginning of a new cycle, when they 
will take up again the thread of life and con- 
tinue their evolution. You have heard also 
of earth-bound spirits. No supernatural power 
holds them to this plane; it is their own ig- 
norance. The physical body seems the only 
real thing to them; and even after they are 
forced by death to leave it, they still cling to 
it. But nothing they can do will change its 
perishable nature, and when the Soul cannot 
detach itself, it suffers untold miseries. That 
which is unreal will always remain unreal; 
that which is fleeting can never become ever- 
lasting; merely because man takes one thing 
. for another and gives a wrong name to it can- 
not alter the truth. 
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This Easter feast teaches us a wonderful 
lesson. It is celebrated in almost every coun- 
try. Others may not call it by the same name, 
but everywhere it is a feast signifying resur- 
rection or the coming of new life. As nature 
bursts forth into blossom after the long dead 
winter, similarly man must rise with fresh 
vigor and strive to manifest new life. All 
such festivals are symbolic. If we do not un- 
derstand their real significance and merely 
observe them by dressing the body in fresh 
garments and attending a religious service, 
we miss their purpose. It is true that this body 
is the temple of God, and because it is the 
temple of the Infinite, Indestructible, Immor- 
tal Self, we must cherish and care for it. 
Fresh outer garments and freshness in exter- 
nal environment no doubt help in giving us a 
fresh impetus to spiritual growth, and so far 
they are good. But we should not forget the 
deeper meaning of these feast days. 

What is the real lesson that Christ by his 
rising sought to teach? That man, the true 
man, is the son of God ; hence he is immortal, 
indestructible, and he must prove it by trans- 
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cehding death. Our consciousness is now 
buried in our material interests ; we must 
dig down beneath this physical life until we 
touch our spiritual nature and let that blossom 
forth. Such is the true lesson of Easter. It 
comes anew each year to remind us that we 
must not cling to this life which is so perish- 
able, but we must gain a consciousness of 
that within us which survives all bodily dis- 
solution. The Aryan Sages deny death. 
They declare to all men : “Children of 
Immortal Bliss, why have you forgotten 
your Divine nature? Do not remain buried 
in ignorance. Follow the path, realize 
your True Self, and you will find Everlasting 
Life.” 

No one can give us immortality ; we must 
attain it for ourselves. If we always wor- 
ship Mammon and cherish the body, forsaking 
the Soul, what have we? We may gain the 
wealth of this entire universe, but it will 
dwindle into nothingness unless we have pos- 
session of the God-part in us. It is the Infinite 
that we must try to inherit. We are by birth- 
right heirs* to that Infinite, but we do not know 
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it. Why? Because our mind has become so 
enshrouded in matter that Soul-consciousness 
is for us an alien consciousness. Yet only 
when we are sincerely striving for spiritual 
consciousness do we truly live the spiritual 
life. It does not matter how many times we 
fall, God knows our heart and He rewards us 
according to the spirit within us. If our spirit 
is earnest and full of yearning, He will give 
us all that we need for our highest growth. 
The spiritual life must be lived side by side 
with our material life. We should never set 
aside our Soul, for our condition here and here- 
after is wholly according to our spiritual un- 
foldment. All people do not meet the same end. 
There are some who rise above death here in 
this body, and there are others who cannot 
sever themselves from their bodily conscious- 
ness even after they have entered the grave. 
It is most important for us to detach our- 
selves from this clinging to matter before we 
die. If there is any spiritual freedom or real 
happiness to come after death, we should try 
to make it ours here and now. 

It is not true that after this life we shall find 
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eternal life. Life is eternal now. Immortality 
does not begin after the grave. Then you may 
say, “What is the need of struggling for it?” 
Because, unless we free our mind while we are 
living here and make it a true instrument with 
which to gain God-Vision, it will prove a draw- 
back to us after death. We must realize the 
existence of our subtle body in this life. The 
ordinary body must die, because it is a com- 
bination of earth, water, ether, air and fire ; 
and these elements, now held together by the 
Soul, fall apart when it is gone. But that 
other subtle body is less destructible, because 
it is nearer the effulgent Spirit of man and the 
effulgent Spirit of man is part of God. Man 
does not need to go outside to find Godhood; 
on the contrary, he can never perceive the 
Divine in the external until he has seen It 
within himself. 

There are many ways by which we can 
purify our hearts and thus revive the Spirit 
of God within us. Service, self-abnegation, 
meditation, one-pointed devotion to an Ideal 
.all help. Actually we are struggling every 
minute to manifest this Divine Spirit, but we 
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go in the wrong direction. We cling to mei'e 
shadows; for this phenomenal world' is full of 
shadows ; and the result is painful, because the 
shadows must vanish. Let us find the Real! 
This is the mission of Christ and of all great 
Saviours or Seers — to show us the Real, to 
help us believe in a world which is invisible to 
us in our days of ignorance, and to make that 
world real to us, that we may enjoy the bliss 
of God-consciousness while still in the body. 
May the spirit of Christ, of Buddha, of all the 
Great Ones inspire us to realize our immortal 
birthright here and now. Such is the earnest 
prayer of my heart. 
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Lecture by Stvaini Paramanauda 

The reat problem of uplifting humanity not merely 
one of transplanting a person who is suffering or de- 
graded to a place where he may live in comfort. It is 
a deep».r problem. Tie must be taught first how to make 
the best of himself. That is much more vital than merely 
supplying his material needs. We may give people certain 
opportunities and powers, but we cannot always give 
them the mind or the desire to utilize these to their ad- 
vantage. Yet this is*the most needful thing to give. Edu- 
cation is the only wa\ of salvation. This education, how- 
ever, is not oply a superficial secular education. It is an 
education f^eep^r nature, awakening a man’s inner 

consciousness, giving him. understanding and then letting 
him work out his own destiny. If we can start a man on 
the right way and inspire him with the desire to follow it, 
he 'Will do the rest. 

No one has ever yet found a social or national basis 
upon which all men and women can stand on an equal 
footing. In a large sense we are all equal. As human be- 
ings, for instance, we are equal; as Souls also we are 
equal ; but when we begin to compare the various degrees 
of power manifesting through these Souls, we find moun- 
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tains of difference. In philosophy both unity and variety 
are taken account of. There is no reason to destroy the 
diversity. We cannot and should not try to do so. The 
best way is to give a man the understanding that he him- 
self determines his own level and condition in life ; that 
he cannot reap what he does not sow, nor can he be 
cheated of what he earns. Just this simple law, if gen- 
erally recognized, would mould the destiny of mankind 
in a wonderful manner. Even crime would diminish. 
When a man realizes that all his suffering is nothing but 
a direct result of what he himself has done ; that no one 
is keeping a record of what he does, but that he keeps 
his own record in his consciousness and character, he be- 
gins to be more thoughtful about his actions. 

The law of just compensation gives us a vital foundation 
for all our activity. It enables us to understand why cer- 
tain things happen; and when we understand, we never 
rebel. If we can instill this idea into the minds of those 
who are depressed and overpowered with suicidal ten- 
dencies, and make them realize that if they will direct 
their forces correctly today, they will regenerate them- 
selves tomorrow, at once we shall set their mental and 
physical forces to working on a constructive basis. Even 
among the most illiterate classes in India we find a gen- 
eral acceptance of this fundamental law. It is firmly 
rooted in their minds that no one is punishing them, no 
one is robbing them ; that it is they themselves who are 
responsible for all their suffering. Therefore, instead of 
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rebelling or finding fault with others, they look to them- 
selves. 

Nothing happens by chance. We may not always see 
the working of the law, because our view of life is so 
limited; but if our thought can go deep down beneath the 
surface, we shall find a cause for every happening. This 
life is called a harvest field (Karma-bhumi) . We are en- 
trusted with it to plant and cultivate ; if we neglect it, we 
shall reap a bad harvest or no harvest at all. We may 
rebel and grieve over our failure, but that will not alter 
anything. Our life will still remain unproductive. Peo- 
ple who have proper discrimination work diligently and 
reap a good harvest. Even our work in the world can 
be so consecrated and ennobling that we shall not need to 
have anything else for salvation. Work is worship, say 
the sages. It is through work that we form our character. 
It is through work that we uplift ourselves. It is through 
work that we purify our life and remove all evil. What we 
see as evil is nothing but what we have brought upon 
ourselves through our actions. It is impermanent, and all 
impermanent conditions can be eliminated by thinking of 
the permanent. 

It is the motive which counts. We can do a thing either 
with the thought of what it may bring immediately to us 
for sense gratification ; or we can do it thinking of the 
Soul and our eternal life. As a man thinks, so is he. As 
our motive is, so is our action. We must reflect. We 
must think, and think such thoughts as will enable us to 
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express the deeper nature of our Soul. We must no longer 
be content to think those things which have been thought 
and followed by the masses. What I mean by* this is that 
often we form the habit in our life of merely travelling 
along the paths which have been trodden by others ; and we 
believe that to be the best way. It may l)e from the 
worldly standpoint, but it does not always prove true in 
the higher problems of life. For instance, in regard to 
religion, it is very seldom Ave can copy the ideals of others. 
If we try to copy, we misrepresent. We must unfold our 
own ideals. What our forefathers have done or what the 
sages have taught may inspire us; they may start our 
mind to thinking, but we must work out our own salva- 
tion. This means contemplation ; it also means freeing 
our inner nature. Now our spiritual nature is held down 
by our physical habits and uncontrolled emotions. In or- 
der to control our lower instincts and express our higher 
Self, we must take the problem in our oAvn hands. When 
we do this, at the same time we must ask God’s blessing, 
because it is very dangerous for us to attempt anything 
without the sense of consecration, that we are doing it for 
the sake of God. 

Our work becomes constructive and full of blessings 
only when we have the sanction of God. Do we see the 
hand of God everywhere? Are we conscious of His will? 
Do we feel ourselves a part of the Divine Cosmic Being? 
If not, then our circle of activity is A^ery narrow and our 
harvest will be a small one. The really intelligent human 
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being is not satisfied to work for himself only, or for 
those directly connected with him. Such work would seem 
drudgery; He works for the universe. It is not for 
our own self-gratification that we are living. It is for a 
very vital purpose, and that is to express the God Li us. 
This is the greatest work in human life. It is true that we 
expiess Him now through everything that we do and 
think, but we are not conscious of it. When we grow con- 
scious of it, our life becomes one of active devotion to 
Truth. Then there is nothing we do which is not pro- 
ductive and fruitful. The nature of the work does not 
matter. It is the motive and our attitude in regard to it 
which count ; and it is according to these that we reap. 
We always reap according to the thought which prompts 
our action. If we sow good seed on the field of life ; that 
is, if we sow noble thoughts and unselfish actions, we make 
our harvest a rich one, full of blessing not only for our- 
selves, but also for others. A good life is a very great 
lilessing, and it sends its blessing far and wide. 

Many of us have the idea that unless we are outwardly 
active, we are doing nothing; but when we begin to serve a 
spiritual Ideal, we realize that we must give more time to 
reflection ; as much at least as to action. There must be an 
absolute balance. Rushing headlong into countless exter- 
.nal occupations does not necessarily mean a productive 
life. Sometimes we get into a serious tangle because we 
do not allow ourselves the time to think out what is the 
best way to perform our tasks. Reflection must always 
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come first. No action can be productive without reflection. 
We must be fully aware that by each act we are sowing a 
seed which must spring up and bear fruit. We all have the 
privilege of making the best of life. Yet we must not be 
discouraged if we have neglected our opportunity until 
now. We can still connect ourselves with the Divine 
Source and ask for strength and guidance. There is no 
eternal perdition. Even if we have made innumerable mis- 
takes, we cannot suffer eternally, because for a finite ac- 
tion there cannot be an infinite punishment, since action 
and reaction must always be equal. 

All reward and punishment are only the natural reac- 
tions of our own actions and wholly determined by us. 
We reward and punish ourselves. There is no arbitrary 
being waiting to punish or reward us. It is we who supply 
the materials out of which our destiny is shaped. We 
cannot inherit the kingdom of happiness or the kingdom 
of unhappiness by accident. We move towards one or the 
other according to the momentum we create by our habits 
of life. We cannot get something for nothing, nor can we 
stay where we do not belong. We may imagine that we 
would be very happy in a heavenly region ; but if we have 
not made our life here a heavenly life, we shall find our- 
selves out of place and full of unrest and we shall want 
to go away. If, on the contrary, our life here is full of 
lofty attributes, every place will seem a heaven to us. 
There is no injustice except in our own mind. Perfect 
law and order reign everywhere. If we recognize this, 
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then even if apparently undeserved misfortune comes, we 
do not grow rebellious. This life sometimes feels like a 
consuming fire, but if we can stand its burning flame, like 
gold we come out purer. As long as we are afraid of a 
little disappointment or of losing a little earthly happiness, 
we can accomplish nothing. We must have constant opti- 
mism. Many times we may fail, or we may wait a long 
time before we reap any harvest, yet we must know that 
there can be no loss and no unfair return. What we de- 
serve is bound to come to us ; and what we do not deserve, 
even if we try to gain it by some crooked way, will not 
stay with us. 

Whenever we see anyone suffering, however, our atti- 
tude should not be to stand aside and let him reap what 
he has sowm. Knowledge of the law of just compensation 
should not make us indifferent or lacking in sympathy and 
charity. True understanding never robs us of love or 
sympathy. It is rather lack of understanding wdiich takes 
from us many possibilities of doing good to others, which 
is also the best way to do good to ourselves. In Indian 
philosophy w^e are told that whenever w^e are able to help 
another, instead of expecting gratitude, we should be 
grateful; because we have been given an opportunity to 
elevate ourself. Do we not receive a greater spiritual 
blessing when we render service without selfish motive 
than when we receive service? Does it not always enlarge 
our heart and vision? 

This law of compensation should be universally under- 
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stood. It is not peculiarly an Eastern doctrine, as many 
think. It concerns everyone, whether he lives in the East 
or the West ; whether he is Christian or Mohammedan, 
Buddhist or Hindu. No one can get away from it. Every 
living being must reap what he sows. And the greatest 
way to help people is to introduce this larger idea. Let 
their mind be filled with it and they will uplift themselves. 
The only bondage is ignorance, which separates us like a 
veil from Godhead; and when that veil is torn from our 
mind, we are free. Life is indeed a harvest field, but it is 
not a good harvest field for those who are asleep. It prom- 
ises an abundant harvest, however, to those who are awake 
and who constantly ask God’s guidance; because without 
God’s help and protection we cannot do anything. We 
must work diligently and prayerfully and always re- 
member that in this universe there is no such thing as 
chance or injustice. We must be wakeful in every- 
thing we do. It is through wakeful, prayerful efforts 
that we tear the veil of ignorance. When it drops, His 
light shines in the innermost part of our being; and only 
when the Sun of Divine Wisdom sheds its radiance upon 
us, as we labor in the field of life, do we reap a perfect 
harvest. 
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PREFACE 


The lectures contained in these pages were 
delivered at The Vedanta Centre of Boston 
and later published in its magazine, “The Mes- 
sage of the East/’ The keen interest which 
they aroused has led us to reprint them in more 
convenient form. 

The purpose of the lectures was to set forth 
the striking similarity between the writings 
of Emerson and the sacred teachings of the 
East — pre-eminently those of India. Deep stu- 
dents of Vedic ideals have long regarded Em- 
erson as an inspired interpreter of these ideals 
to the West ; and there can be no doubt that as' 
one turns the pages of his numerous essays and 
follows the exalted trend of his words, one can 
almost imagine that they fall upon the ears 
from some far Himalayan height. 
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It has always been one of the chief aims of 
the present author to show the fundamental 
harmony underlying all phases of higher 
thought and this little book is one more effort 
towards the same end. 

EDITOR. 
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“If what philosophers say of the kindred be- 
tween God and man be true, what has anyone 
to do but, like Socrates, when he is asked what 
countryman he is, never to say that he is a 
citizen of Athens or Corinth, but of the world? 
. . . Why may not he who understands 

the administration of the world and has 
learned that the greatest and most principal 
and comprehensive of all things is this system 
composed of men and God ; and that from Him 
the seeds of being are descended, not only to 
my father and grandfather, but to all things 
that are produced and born on earth, and 
especially to rational natures, as they alone 
are qualified to partake of communion with the 
Deity, being connected with Him by under- 
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Standing: why may not such a one call him- 
self a citizen of the world? Why not a. son of 
God?’’ These words of the Roman philoso- 
pher Epictetus show how all truly great men 
possess a universal ])hilosophy of life ; and how 
natural it is for them to transcend the limita- 
tions of locality, race and creed, and break 
down all barriers of aj)parent differences. 

This is essentially true of Emerson. You 
may go to the Far East — to India, Persia or 
China — and you will find a volume or two of 
his essays there where you would least expect 
to find them ; and meet people who accept 
Emerson’s writings, not only with sympathy, 
but as their own, because they recognize in 
them a real kinship of thought and ideals. 
There can be no doubt that Emerson was deep- 
ly interested in Eastern philosoj)hy. In his 
writings we find many direct and indirect 
references to Oriental teachings. He was a de- 
vout student of the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Upanishads, and often quoted or used stories 
from them. His poem on Brahma is a free ren- 
dering of several verses in the Gita, the story 
given at the close of his essay on Immortality 
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is taken from the Katha-Upanishacl or “The 
Secret of Death,” and there are various other 
I)assages which recall the Sacred Writings of 
India. 

Yet this does not mean that Emerson bor- 
rowed. I believe that there cannot be any bor- 
rowing in the higher realms of knowledge. 
There we cannot take what does not belong 
to us. We can borrow relative knowledge, but 
true knowledge can never be borrowed. It 
must rise up from the innermost recesses of 
our being. We must possess the power to rec- 
ognize and assimilate it. Emerson was by no 
means the only one of his generation to study 
Oriental literature. Others read it ; but they 
were unable to hnd in it what he did, because 
their prejudices and lack of understanding 
made it impossible for them to grasp its true 
import. A gentleman once said to Emerson 
that he had studied all the different philoso- 
phies and religions of the world, and he was 
now convinced that Christianity was the only 
one ; to which Emerson replied : “That only 
shows, my friend, how narrowly you have read 
them.” Unless we have openness of mind and 
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a certain depth of spiritual consciousness, we 
may come in contact with many lofty ideals, 
but they will make no definite impression on 
us. We may try to borrow them, but we 
cannot retain them or use them intelligently 
until we have made them our own. And when 
the higher light of understanding comes, we 
hnd that there is no need to borrow, because 
all men have equal access to what is cosmic. 
As Emerson has said: 

“There is one mind common to all individual 
men. Every man is an inlet to the same and 
to all the same. He that is once admitted to 
the right of reason is made a freeman of the 
whole estate. What Plato has thought, he 
may think ; what a saint has felt, he may feel ; 
what at any time has befallen any man, he 
can understand. Who hath access to this uni- 
versal mind is a party to all that is or can be 
done, for this is the only and sovereign agent.’’ 
“Of the universal mind each individual is one 
more incarnation. All its properties consist in 
him.” “So all that is said of the wise man by 
Stoic or Oriental or modern essayist, describes 
to each reader his own idea, describes his un- 
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attained but attainable self.” “How easily 
these -old worships of Moses, of Zoroaster, of 
Manu, of Socrates, domesticate themselves in 
the mind. I cannot find any antiquity in them : 
they are mine as much as theirs.” 

This idea of the universal mind brings be- 
fore us forcibly the great fundamental truth 
of the Vedas, — Ekam-cva-dvityam, ‘'Spirit is one 
without a second.” Out of that one essence 
the whole universe has evolved and in that one 
it rests. As it is said in the Yajur-Veda : “The 
Absolute, though one, is conceived as many ; 
countless luminaries become one in Him; all 
the Vedas (Scriptures) become one in Him; all 
sacred rites become one in Him, He abides 
equally in the soul of all existing things ; He is 
the Inner Self of all beings, seated in tlie heart 
of every living creature ; He is the Ruler of all 
creatures and all beings become one in Him.” 

When Emerson gave expression to these 
ideas which were not strictly orthodox from 
the Christian point of vieAv, he did not meet 
with a sympathetic welcome. He even had to 
resign his pulpit, as we know ; but this did not 
make him give up his convictions, which 
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proves his true greatness. Whenever a man is 
willing to make compromises and limit his be- 
liefs through fear of public opinion, we may 
know that he lacks true spirituality. But 
Emerson was not merely a popular preacher 
or a scholar, he was a spiritual genius. He 
had a wider vision. He struck a note that was 
both spiritual and universal. He writes in his 
essay on Circles : ‘‘I thought as I walked in the 
woods and mused on my friends, why should 
I play with them this game of idolatry? 1 
know and see too well, when not voluntarily 
blind, the speedy limits of persons called high 
and worthy. O blessed Spirit, whom I forsake 
for these, they are not thou. Every personal 
consideration that we allow costs us heavenly 
state. We sell the thrones of angels for a 
short and turbulent pleasure.” 

This passage shows clearly his attitude of 
mind, how unwilling he was to give up what 
he believed to be true and what was the result 
of his long and deep reflection. “What I must 
do is all that concerns me, not what the people 
think,” he exclaims. “This rule, equally ardu- 
ous in actual and in intellectual life, may serve 
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for the whole distinction between greatness 
and meanness. It is the harder because you 
will always find those who think they know 
what is your duty better than you know it. It 
is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion ; it is easy in solitude to live after our 
own ; but the great man is he wdio in the midst 
of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude.” 

Great souls sometimes seem very uncom- 
promising, because they are unwilling to sac- 
rifice that which they believe to be vital. They 
necessarily have a different standard, and they 
cannot be untrue to that standard even though 
the whole world turn against them. As Emer- 
son says : “The angels are so enamored of the 
language that is spoken in heaven that they 
will not distort their lips with the hissing and 
unmusical dialects of men, but speak their own, 
whether there be any who understand it or 
not.” Those who possess such courage of con- 
viction are the only ones who really contribute 
towards the well-being of mankind. 

Emerson more than once speaks of his debt 
to the Hindu Scriptures, and there can be no 
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doubt that in his long study of them he found 
much to inspire him. In his essay on Quotations 
and Originality he says : ‘'What divines had 
assumed as the distinctive revelations of Chris- 
tianity, theologic criticism has matched by ex- 
act parallelisms from the Stoics and poets of 
Greece and Rome. Later when Confucius and 
the Indian Scriptures were made known, no 
claim to monopoly of ethical wisdom could be 
thought of.’' “It is only within this century 
that England and America discovered that 
their nursery-tales were old German and Scan- 
dinavian stories ; and now it appears that they 
came from India, and are the property of all 
the nations descended from the Aryan race, 
and have been warbled and babbled between 
nurses and children for unknown thousands of 
years.” Once more in Persian Poetry he writes : 
“The favor of the climate, making subsistence 
easy and encouraging an outdoor life, allows 
to the Eastern nations a highly intellectual 
organization, — leaving out of view^ at present 
the genius of the Hindoos (more Oriental in 
every sense), whom no people have surpassed 
in the grandeur of their ethical statement.” 
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After reading these passages we cannot 
doubt that Emerson fully recognized the lofti- 
ness and beauty of the Eastern teaching. He 
also possessed an unusual grasp of Indian Phil- 
osophy and picked out here and there its fair- 
est thoughts to mingle with his own. Today 
it is easy to find many translations of Oriental 
writings ; but in his time the translations were 
few and imperfect; yet because he possessed 
the same quality of mind, he was able to draw 
out from them the essence. He was like the 
mythical Indian swan, who when it is given 
milk mixed with water, is able to separate the 
milk from the water and take only the milk. 

Whenever we study in a superficial way, we 
do not touch the essence and the essence does 
not touch us. We all have the opportunity of 
coming in contact with great writings or great 
men, but they do not reach us. Sri Ramakrish- 
na to illustrate this gives a parable of three 
dolls, one of salt, one of cloth and one of stone. 
When the salt doll went into the ocean, it at 
once became one with it; the cloth doll was 
wet through, but retained its own form ; while 
the stone doll remained unchanged. So some 
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people have such a stony nature, nothing 
seems to make an impression on them*. But 
we can all overcome this and make ourselves 
susceptible to higher ideals if we wish. 

Vedanta insistently proclaims that there can 
be no boundary lines in the realm of thought ; 
and above all it teaches that unless we can 
put aside our narrow prejudices and supersti- 
tions, we can never hope to attain the highest 
Truth. I use the word “superstition” because 
whenever we cling to a fixed idea or to cer- 
tain forms and rituals merely because our 
forefathers believed in them or because they 
have become a habit with us, that is supersti- 
tion. The central aim of Vedanta is to bring 
all into one universal fold, yet to let each one 
follow his own particular form of faith. When 
we try to force sameness of thought, it bars 
spiritual progress ; but when we admit the pos- 
sibility of perfect unity in variety, then each 
one is able to advance in his own way. Vfedan- 
ta realizes that as long as there are such differ- 
ences in human temperament and mind, we 
cannot expect all to worship in the same 
manner. To destroy diversity in life would be 
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to destroy much of its beauty and sublimity. 
Therefore Vedanta includes in its scope all 
forms of thought. It sees that even the crud- 
est aspect of religious faith has its value, since 
it would not be possible for the ignorant man 
and the philosopher to have the same concep- 
tion of Truth. Their aspiration may be equal, 
but their methods of expression must inevit- 
ably differ. 

‘‘Truth is one, men call it by various names 
and comprehend it in different ways!'' Such 
was the profound discovery of Indo-Aryan 
Sages as far back as in the Rig-Veda, several 
thousand years before the Christian era ; and 
it has been the basis ever since for all the 
ethical and spiritual ideals of India. These 
Seers realized that dualism, qualified non-dual- 
ism and monism did not represent rival phases 
of belief, but different degrees of spiritual de- 
velopment, each having special appeal for cer- 
tain types of mind. It would be just as absurd 
to expect a person of rudimentary understand- 
ing to grasp the loftiest ideals of monism, — 
that there is but one Life, one Cosmic Princi- 
ple, one Consciousness permeating the whole 
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universe — as it would be to expect a child in 
the primary school to grasp the highest prob- 
lems of astronomy. Yet in time we know that 
the child will grow to comprehend them if he 
perseveres. 

Emerson makes this plain in his essay on 
Immortality when he writes : “Will you offer 
empires to such as cannot set a house or pri- 
vate affairs in order? Here are people who 
cannot dispose of a day ; an hour hangs heavy 
on their hands ; and will you offer them rolling 
ages without end? But this is the way to rise. 
Within every man’s thought is a higher 
thought, — within the character he exhibits to- 
day, a higher character. The youth puts off 
the illusions of the child, the man puts off the 
ignorance and tumultuous passions of youth ; 
proceeding thence puts off the egotism of 
manhood, and becomes at last a public and uni- 
versal soul. He is rising to greater heights, 
but also rising to realities ; the outer relations 
and circumstances dying out, he entering deep- 
er into God, God into him, until the last gar- 
ment of egotism falls, and he is with God and 
shares the will and immensity of the First 
Cause. 
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“It is curious to find the selfsame feeling, 
that it is not immortality, but eternity, — not 
duration, but abandonment to the Highest, and 
so the sharing of His perfection — appearing in 
the farthest East and West. The human mind 
takes no account of geography, language, or 
legends, but in all utters the same instinct.’’ 

Emerson’s great openness, fairness and love 
of Truth enabled him to understand the teach- 
ings of all nations ; and whenever he came 
across great truths, he recognized and ab- 
sorbed them. When a man can thus perceive 
the highest in other men, it deals a death-blow 
to all littleness. In comparing Emerson’s phil- 
osophy with the Vedic teaching there is no 
intention to belittle the genius of Emerson. 
The universal facts of life are the same in 
East and West, in the remotest past and the 
present. It was because Emerson had discov- 
ered certain profound truths in his own soul, 
that he was able to accept with delight the 
same truths when he discovered them else- 
where. Only a man who is an expert in the 
higher realms of knowledge, can analyze and 
appreciate the value of ideas of rare quality 
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when he finds them ; and Emerson was able to 
do this. We are destined more and more to 
be thrown together, and I hope and pray that 
it may be the will of the Cosmic Being to de- 
stroy the fictitious barriers which exist be- 
tween East and West, North and South; and 
enable us to meet in the one Universal Truth. 
All great minds do this. They cannot be satis- 
fied to live in little narrow holes of their own. 
They must expand ; and as they expand, they 
leave behind them all sense of difference. Those 
who are able to abide in this unbroken unity 
become free souls and enjoy the supreme Cos- 
mic Bliss and Infinitude. 



II 

KARMA AND COMPENSATION 


*‘Thou canst not gather what thou dost not 
sow ; as thou dost plant the tree, so will it 
grow . . . Whatever the act a man com- 
mits, whatever his state of mind, of that the 
recompense must he receive in corresponding 
body.” These words were spoken to the world 
by Manu, the ancient Law-giver of India; and 
they express the basic principle of the Vedic 
idea of Karma. This idea is not regarded 
in India as a theological doctrine or as an in- 
tellectual speculation; it is considered to offer 
the only rational, logical and satisfactory ex- 
planation of all the perplexities and problems 
of human life. The word Karma, from the 
Sanskrit, literally means “work,” that is, all 
that we think, all that we do, and whatever 
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is produced as the result of our thought and 
actions. It is not limited, however, to what 
we think and do in this life only ; its scope ex- 
tends to all the past and all the future. The 
law must operate in both directions ; because if 
what we are doing now is to determine our 
future condition, then there must have been 
some cause in the past for our present condi- 
tion. There are many who believe in a future 
life, but who are unwilling to accept the idea 
of pre-existence ; yet it requires little logic to 
see that if we exist in the future, then our 
present life must become pre-existence to that 
future life. 

In India the idea of Karma is not a mere 
dogmatic belief ; it is a fundamental law and 
corresponds to what modern science calls the 
law of cause and effect. It shows that there is 
no such thing as chance or injustice in human 
affairs ; that all these inequalities that we see 
in the world are not ordained by an arbitrary 
Ruler, but are the inevitable results of our own 
mode of life and thought. This life, in Indian 
Scriptures, is called Karma-bhitmi, the harvest 
field of action; and according to the seeds we 
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SOW in it, do we reap. It is evident that we 
cannot reap what we do not sow; hence what 
comes to us must be of our own planting. For 
the same reason people have no cause to be 
frightened by circumstances; for however 
overpowering and unalterable our present con- 
dition may seem, it can always be undone by 
the thoughts and actions which we sow today. 
Emerson gives a clear expression of this in his 
essay on Compensation. 

“Ever since I was a boy,'’ he says, “I have 
wished to write a discourse on Compensation ; 
for it seemed to me when very young that on 
this subject life was ahead of theology and 
the people knew more than the preachers 
taught. ... It seemed to me also that in it 
might be shown a ray of divinity, the present 
action of the soul of this world, clean from all 
vestige of tradition; and so the heart of man 
might be bathed by an inundation of eternal 
love, conversing with that which he knows was 
always and always must be, because it really is 
now. It appeared, moreover, that if this doc- 
trine could be stated in terms with any resem- 
blance to those bright instructions in which 
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this truth is sometimes revealed to us, it would 
be a star in many dark hours and crooked 
passages in our journey, that would not 
suffer us to lose our way. 

“I was lately confirmed in these desires by 
hearing a sermon at church. The preacher, a 
man esteemed for his orthodoxy, unfolded in 
the ordinary manner the doctrine of the Last 
Judgment. He assumed that judgment is not 
executed in this world; that the wicked are 
successful ; that the good are miserable ; and 
then urged from reason and from Scripture a 
compensation to be made to both parties in the 
next life. . . . What did the preacher 

mean by saying that the good are miserable in 
the present life? Was it that house and 
lands, offices, wine, horses, dress, luxury, are 
had by unprincipled men, whilst the saints are 
poor and despised ; and that a compensation is 
to be made to these last hereafter, by giving 
them like gratifications another day — bank 
stock and doubloons, venison and champagne ? 
This must be the compensation intended ; for 
what else? Is it that they are to have leave 
to pray and praise? to love and serve men? 
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Why, that they can do now. The legitimate 
inference the disciple would draw was: ‘We 
are to have such a good time as the sinners 
have now,’ or to put it to its extreme import, 
‘You sin now, we shall sin by and by ; we would 
sin now, if we could ; not being successful, we 
expect our revenge tomorrow.’ 

“The fallacy lay in the immense concession 
that the bad are successful; that justice is not 
done now. The blindness of the preacher con- 
sisted in deferring to the base estimate of 
the market of what constitutes a manly suc- 
cess, instead of confronting and convicting the 
world from the truth ; announcing the presence 
of the soul ; the omnipotence of the will, and 
so establishing the standard of good and ill, 
of success and falsehood.” 

This is what we see in the world of ordinary 
consciousness, the world where everything is 
looked at and judged from the surface. When 
we analyze properly, however, we find that 
the whole standard here rests on a physical 
basis ; but a complete explanation of life can 
never be found if we limit our vision to the 
surface only. So long as we merely perceive 
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the effect and judge from that, we shall always 
see injustice and feel resentful. Emerson 
writes : ‘‘Every act rewards itself, or in other 
words, integrates itself, in a two-fold manner ; 
first, in the thing, or in real nature, and second- 
ly in the circumstance, or in apparent nature. 
Men call the circumstance the retribution. The 
causal retribution is in the thing and is seen 
by the soul. The retribution in the circum- 
stance is seen by the understanding; it is in- 
separable from the thing, but is often spread 
over a long time and so does not become dis- 
tinct until after many years. The specific 
stripes may follow late after the offense, but 
they follow because they accompany it. Crime 
and punishment grow out of one stem. Pun- 
ishment is a fruit that unsuspected ripens 
within the flower of the pleasure which con- 
cealed it. Cause and effect, means and ends, 
seed and fruit, cannot be severed ; for the ef- 
fect already blooms in the cause, the end pre- 
exists in the means, the fruit in the seed.’' 

This is absolutely in accordance with the 
Indian conception of Karma. The effect we 
see is nothing but the fruition of a seed of 
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action. Whether or not anyone keeps record 
of what we think or do, even in the dark, 
the seed we sow must bear fruit ; just as a seed 
grows even when the gardener drops it uncon- 
sciously on the soil. It is not that an arbitrary 
will decrees that we be happy or unhappy. The 
world is governed by law and man cannot es- 
cape from that law. As soon as he under- 
stands this, he tries to put himself in harmony 
with it. '‘All things are double, one against 
another,'^ Emerson writes. "Tit for tat; an 
eye for an eye ; a tooth for a tooth ; blood for 
blood; measure for measure; love for love. 
Give and it shall be given you. He that water- 
eth shall be watered himself. Thou shalt be 
paid exactly for what thou hast done, no more, 
no less. Who doth not work shall not eat. 
Curses always recoil on the head of him who 
imprecates them. If you put a chain around 
the neck of a slave, the other end fastens itself 
around your own. . . . You cannot do 

wrong without suffering wrong.” "Always 
pay ; for first or last you must pay your entire 
debt. Persons and events may stand for a 
time between you and justice, but it is only a 
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postponement. You must pay at last your own 
debt.” 

This is the law, but we often forget it in the 
turmoil of this world, as we live on the surface 
and see wrong and injustice apparently trium- 
phant. If, however, we cling to this standard 
of life, we lose our moral stamina and make 
no headway. We should not do right because 
it will bring us a little satisfaction, but because 
it is the only way to live. When understand- 
ing becomes the guiding factor in our life, then 
we do our duty without thought of reward. 
Until we reach this attitude of mind, however, 
all our actions will create new bondage for us. 

The only way we can be freed from the 
chain of action and reaction is by not caring 
for the result. But how can we work without 
thought of some result? What impetus shall 
we have? Actually if we put a price on our 
action, we limit the result by our own limita- 
tion and we deprive ourselves. If on the con- 
trary we put no price whatever, but are willing 
to work for the sake of the work, the One who 
knows all things will bestow on us the greatest 
result. When a person gives to another or 
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does for another with the lingering thought of 
gratitude or applause, this thought destroys 
the merit of the action. But when we can 
free our mind from the desire for personal 
gratification, we gain everything, yet we avoid 
the reaction. 

The compensation must come. We do not 
have to ask for it. If our labor is worthy of 
any recompense, the law will bring it to us. 
We cannot lose it. We are bound to get it. 
As Emerson puts it: ‘'Human labor, through 
all its forms, from the sharpening of a stake to 
the construction of a city or an epic, is one 
immense illustration of the perfect compensa- 
tion of the universe. The absolute balance of 
Give and Take, the doctrine that everything 
has its price, and if that price is not paid, 
not that thing but something else is obtained, 
and that it is impossible to get anything with- 
out its price, is not less sublime in the columns 
of a ledger than in the budgets of states, in 
the laws of light and darkness, in all the action 
and reaction of nature.” 

Sometimes this does not seem to be true, 
because, we see people who reap results with- 
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out apparent labor. Take, for example, a 
genius. He has not worked for his gift, he is 
born with it, he has it. But when we extend 
our vision back into the past, we find that his 
genius is not an accident. He has earned it, 
he has paid the price. He has worked for it at 
some time, and as the result of that labor the 
flower of genius has blossomed in this life. So 
with the child who is born miserable or un- 
fortunate. That child has a soul, and that soul 
did not begin with this body. It has a past full 
of experiences which have moulded its present 
conditions. The man who blinds himself to 
these deeper facts, to him the whole universe 
is a mystery ; and the more he tries to find an 
explanation, the more he becomes confused 
and relentless in his judgment. 

'‘There is a deeper fact in the soul than com- 
pensation, to wit, its own nature. The soul 
is not a compensation, but a life. The soul is. 
Under all this running sea of circumstance, 
whose waters ebb and flow with perfect bal- 
ance, lies the aboriginal abyss of Being. Es- 
sence, or God, is not a relation or a part, but 
the whole.’’ “In the nature of the soul is the 
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compensation for the irregularities of condi- 
tion. The radical tragedy of nature seems to 
be the distinction of More or Less. How can 
Less not feel the pain ; how not feel indigna- 
tion or malevolence towards More? Look at 
those who have less faculty and one feels sad 
and knows not well what to make of it. He 
almost shuns their eye ; he fears they will 
upbraid God. What should they do ? It seems 
a great injustice. But see the facts nearly and 
these mountainous inequalities vanish. Love 
reduces them as the sun melts the iceberg in 
the sea. The heart and soul of all men being 
one, this bitterness of His and Mine ceases. 
His is mine. I am my brother and my brother 
is me.’’ 

These words of Emerson remind us of a 
beautiful passage in the Isa-Upanishad : “He 
who beholds all beings in the Great Self and 
the Self in all beings, he never turns away 
from It (the Self). He who perceives all beings 
as the Self, for him how can there be delusion 
or grief, when he sees oneness everywhere?” 
Sorrow, hatred, jealousy and all such base 
qualities cannot touch him. He is enveloped 
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with one spirit only, the spirit of love. When 
the great understanding of the light of Truth 
shines in our heart, all these little feelings 
vanish ; and in their place there is joy and love 
unbounded. “We are idolaters of the old,’’ 
Emerson again declares. “We do not believe 
in the riches of the soul, in its proper eternity 
and omnipresence. We do not believe there 
is any force in today to rival or recreate that 
beautiful yesterday. We linger in the ruins of 
the old tent where once we had bread and 
shelter and organs, nor believe that the spirit 
can feed, cover and nerve us again. We can- 
not again find aught so dear, so sweet, so 
graceful. But we sit and weep in vain. The 
voice of the Almighty saith, ‘Up and onward 
for evermore !’ ” 

Man must rise ; he must not grieve over his 
dead actions. He must go onward and for- 
ward, if he wishes to attain the realm of per- 
fection. He must not linger in the ruins of 
the past. He must not cling to material con- 
ditions, which are ever-shifting. He must not 
base his happiness on this one little span of 
life. When the veil of death falls, he must not 
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imagine that all is over, that his last oppor- 
tunity is gone. Opportunities are never lack- 
ing, but we are not always ready to profit by 
them. The wisest thing for us is to make the 
best possible use of our present. We hamper 
our progress when we lay undue stress on 
the past or the future. If the present is well- 
lived, the future will take care of itself. But 
we must have wisdom and we must have 
strength. If we know the nature of the soul, 
and are imbued with these bigger ideas, then 
we cannot do anything small. 

We may make thousands of laws, but that 
will not check crime ; we must lift the criminal 
by giving him understanding. If he knows 
that when he commits a crime, he hurts him- 
self more than the one he tries to injure, he 
will not do it. When a man realizes that he is 
the maker of his own life, the maker of his 
own bondage ; that he holds the key by which 
he can unlock the door and enter into the 
realms of lasting happiness ; then we give him 
a new impetus to go on and he is not tempted 
to do things which create bondage. Vedanta 
does not threaten the wrongdoer with the rod 
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of punishment; it does not tell him that he is 
sinful or accursed. On the contrary, it sounds 
the dynamic note : “O child of Immortal Bliss, 
it does not befit thee to do these things which 
are unworthy and of the world.’’ 

Whatever we sow, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, must bear fruit ; so we must be- 
come conscious beings. We must do more than 
just live somehow or other. Eating, sleeping, 
feeling pleasure and pain, these we have in 
common with the brute. If we limit our con- 
sciousness and aspiration to that narrow 
sphere, we are no better than the lower ani- 
mals. We must lift our standard. We must 
do not only what benefits us here and now ; 
we must benefit ourselves eternally. We must 
not merely think of this little self, we must 
work for our soul. When we can live with 
supreme understanding, as children of God; 
when we can lay all actions like flowers on the 
altar of God ; then we shall escape from reac- 
tionary bondage, and all the actions we per- 
form will lead us towards freedom even in this 
life, 
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ATMAN AND OVER-SOUL 


Whether God and soul are myths or facts 
is a question which has been discussed in all 
ages by all the thinking minds of the world; 
and although sages and mystics have proved it 
by their own light, this cannot reveal it to oth- 
ers who have not the same light. “Every man^s 
words who speaks from that life must sound 
vain to those who do not dwell in the same 
thought on their own part,” Emerson writes. 

dare not speak for it. My words do not 
carry its august sense; they fall short and 
cold. Only itself can inspire whom it will, and 
behold ! their speech shall be lyrical and sweet, 
and universal as the rising of the wind.” In 
similar words Yama, the Lord of Death, speaks 
to Nachiketas in the Katha-Upanishad. “This 
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Atman cannot be obtained by mere study of 
the Scriptures, nor by intellectual perception, 
nor b}^ frequent hearing of It ; he whom the 
Self chooses, by him alone is It attained. To 
him the Self reveals Its true nature. Rut he 
who has not turned away from evil conduct, 
whose senses are uncontrolled, who is not 
tranquil, whose mind is not at rest, he can 
never attain this Self even by knowledge.’' 
That is, unless a man lives the life and devel- 
ops his higher spiritual faculties, mere intel- 
lectual knowledge cannot help him much. As 
Emerson says again : 

'The philosophy of six thousand years has 
not searched the chambers and magazines of 
the soul. In its experiments there has always 
remained, in the last analysis, a residuum it 
could not resolve. Man is a stream whose 
source is hidden. Our being is descending into 
us from we know not whence. The most exact 
calculator has not prescience that somewhat 
incalculable may not balk the next moment. I 
am constrained every moment to acknowledge 
a higher origin for events than the will I call 
mine. . . . We live in succession, in di- 
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vision, in parts, in particles. Meantime in man 
is the soul of the whole ; the wise silence ; the 
universal beauty ; to which every part and 
particle is equally related ; the eternal One. 
And this deep power in which we exist and 
whose beatitude is all accessible to us, is not 
only self-sufficing and perfect in every hour, 
but the act of seeing and the thing seen, the 
seer and the spectacle, the subject and the ob- 
ject are one.” 

The ancient Vedic Scriptures abound in pas- 
sages describing in almost identical terms 
the relation of the phenomenal world with the 
Unseen One, and the connection of the soul 
with its origin — the One without a second. No- 
where does Vedanta deal with the universe as 
a combination of unrelated fragments ; it sees 
all things as parts of a great whole and it tries 
to bind all these parts together in that whole, 
yet without destroying the entity of each indi- 
vidual soul. Therefore, before we can define 
our relation with the world, we must discover 
our relation with its Source. That is, we must 
project our mind beyond this little span of self- 
consciousness and learn to know our real Self. 
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In the philosophy of the Vedas we find a clear 
distinction made between what man calls his 
self and the Over-Soul ; the Jivatman and the 
Paramatman, the individual self and the Su- 
preme Self ; or between the apparent man and 
the real man. 

Man is the reflection of God ; but the reflec- 
tion cannot exist without the object reflected; 
so man must know what God is, if he would 
know himself. This has been the search down 
the ages and this search must be made by 
every individual for himself ; there is no one 
who can answer this question for another. Be- 
cause of this it ever remains a hidden mystery. 
It is true that certain philosophies and ethical 
systems, like the Buddhistic, drop the self en- 
tirely; but the self they drop is the man of 
name, form and limitations. And it is neces- 
sary to do this, because we can never be wholly 
possessor of our eternal being until we trans- 
cend the consciousness of mundane things. 

What is the Atman or Self? In the Kena- 
Upanishad It is defined as “the ear of the ear, 
the mind of the mind, the speech of the speech, 
the life of the life, the eye of the eye. That 
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which cannot be thought by mind, but by 
which mind is able to think ; that which is not 
seen by the eye, but by w^hich the eye is able 
to see ; that which cannot be heard by the ear, 
but by which the ear is able to hear/' Emer- 
son draws almost the same picture when he 
writes : “All goes to show that the soul in 
man is not an organ, but animates and exer- 
cises all the organs ; is not a function, like the 
powder of memory, of calculation, of compari- 
son, but uses these as hands and feet ; is not a 
faculty, but a light ; is not the intellect or the 
will, but the master of the intellect and the 
will ; is the background of our being, in which 
they lie, an immensity not possessed and that 
cannot be possessed. From within or from be- 
hind, a light shines through us upon things 
and makes us aware that we are nothing, but 
the light is all. 

“A man is the facade of a temple wherein all 
wisdom and all good abide. What we com- 
monly call man, the eating, drinking, planting, 
counting man, does not, as we know him, rep- 
resent himself, but misrepresents himself. Him 
we do not respect, but the soul, whose organ 
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he is, would he let it appear through his action, 
would make our knees bend. When it breathes 
through his intellect, it is genius ; when it 
breathes through his will, it is virtue ; when it 
flows through his aifection, it is love. And the 
blindness of the intellect begins when it would 
be something of itself. The weakness of the 
will begins when the individual would be 
something of himself. All reform aims in some 
one particular to let the soul have its way 
through us ; in other words, to engage us to 
obey. 

“Of this pure nature every man is at some 
time sensible. Language cannot paint it with 
his colors. It is too subtile. It is undefinable, 
unmeasurable ; but we know that all spiritual 
being is in man. A wise old proverb says, ‘God 
comes to see us without beir ; that is, as there 
is no screen or ceiling between our heads and 
the infinite heavens, so is there no bar or wall 
in the soul, where man, the effect, ceases and 
God, the cause, begins. The walls are taken 
away. We lie open on one side to the deeps 
of spiritual nature, to the attributes of God. 
Justice we see and know, Love, Freedom, 
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Power. These natures no man ever got above, 
but they tower over us, and most in the mo- 
ment when our interests tempt us to wound 
them.” 

The eating, drinking, sleeping man thinks 
his whole life is contained in his physical being. 
Flis miseries to him are great realities ; his 
hands and feet, his eyes, nose, these various 
bodily organs seem all-important; while he 
overlooks that by which he is living, acting 
and thinking. When we descend to this state 
of consciousness, we inevitably misrepresent 
ourselves. As soon as we forget our soul- 
nature, we become selfish entities ; we think 
that to find happiness we must deceive or over- 
ride our fellow-men, and do everything for our 
own gain and gratification. But the real man 
within, who is majestic and free from all sense 
of competition and rivalry, turns away from 
fleeting mundane vanities, because he knows 
that his true being is of God. 

“The influence of the senses has, in most 
men, overpowered the mind to that degree that 
the walls of time and space have come to look 
real and insurmountable ; and to speak with 
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levity of these limits is, in the world, the sign 
of insanity. Yet time and space are but inverse 
measures of the force of the soul.’’ ‘^See how 
the deep divine thought reduces centuries and 
milleniums, and makes itself present through 
all ages. Is the teaching of Christ less elfec- 
tive now than it was when first his mouth was 
opened? The emphasis of facts and persons 
in my thought has nothing to do with time. 
And so, always the soul’s scale is one ; the 
scale of the senses and the understanding is 
another. Before the revelations of the soul, 
time, space and Nature shrink away.” 

How like these words of Emerson is the pas- 
sage in the Svetasvatara-Upanishad : “When 
the light of the Atman or Self has risen, there 
is no day, no night, neither existence nor non- 
existence. For the sun does not shine there, 
nor the moon and the stars, nor these light- 
nings and much less this fire. When He shines, 
everything shines after Him ; by His light all 
this is lightened. He makes all. He knows all, 
the self-caused, the knower, the Time of 
time !” Spiritual verities can never be matters 
of tradition. We can never believe in things 
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until we become acquainted with them through 
our own direct perception. No one can make 
us believe that we have a soul until we become 
aware of it ourselves. Theoretical knowledge 
is not dependable knowledge. Even a small 
amount of knowledge based on direct appre- 
hension is a far surer guide than the greatest 
amount of learning. Intellectual knowledge 
leads us into an ever-increasing tangle of di- 
versity ; while direct vision always simplifies 
and leads to fundamental unity. As Emerson 
again declares : 

“The mind is one ; and the best minds who 
love truth for its own sake, think much less of 
property in truth. They accept it thankfully 
everywhere, and do not label or stamp it with 
any man’s name, for it is theirs long before- 
hand, and from eternity. The learned and 
the studious of thought have no monopoly of 
wisdom. Their violence of direction in some 
degree disqualifies them to think truly. We 
owe many valuable observations to people who 
are not very acute or profound, and who say 
the thing without effort, which we want and 
have long been hunting in vain. The action of 
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the soul is oftener in that which is left unsaid 
than in that which is said in any conversa- 
tion.” 

Here Emerson strikes the same universal 
note which sounds through all Vedic teaching, 
that Truth is not the exclusive property of any 
one group of people, but is the common prop- 
erty of the whole human race and equally 
open to all who can claim it. Whoever is open 
to Truth does not care from what source it 
comes. It is Truth, that is sufficient. He does 
not try to label it. If we love God above all 
things and seek to be united with Him, no di- 
visions or distinctions can exist for us. The 
Lord abides equally in every heart and when 
we see Him there, all barriers of exclusiveness 
must fall. God is One, Truth is One, the Infi- 
nite Spirit is One. There is but one great 
family and God is the presiding head of that 
family. Until we recognize this and feel in 
our hearts that He is our real Father or 
Mother, we cannot be fully open to the higher 
revelation. 

Lofty spiritual Truth exists irrespective of 
time or place. It always stands there ; and 
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when people are ready to receive it, it unfolds 
itself to them. ‘‘We are wiser than we know,” 
Emerson says. “If we will not interfere with 
our thought, but will act entirely, or see how 
the thing stands in God, we know the particu- 
lar thing, and every thing, and every man. For 
the maker of all things and all persons stands 
behind us and casts his dread omniscience 
through us over things.” 

Few possess a pure spiritual sense, and one 
who has it, because he speaks and acts differ- 
ently from others, stands out from among 
men ; and people interpret this peculiarity as 
insanity. Emerson speaks of this also, “A cer- 
tain tendency to insanity,” he writes, “has al- 
ways attended the opening of the religious 
sense in men, as if they had been ‘blasted with 
excess of light.’ The trances of Socrates, the 
‘union’ of Plotinus, the vision of Porphyry, the 
conversion of Paul, the aurora of Behmen, the 
convulsions of George Fox and his Quakers, 
the illumination of Swedenborg, are of this 
kind. . . . Revelation is the disclosure of 

the soul. The popular notion of a revelation 
is that it is a telling of fortunes. In past ora- 
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cles of the soul the understanding seeks to 
find answers to sensual questions and under- 
takes to tell from God how long men shall 
exist, what their hands shall do and who shall 
be their company, adding names and dates 
and places. But we must pick no locks. We 
must check this low curiosity.'’ 

When man seeks light, not for what it will 
bring him in the form of health, prosperity 
or success, but for itself, then alone will it 
come. Only when love of the soul leads him 
upward and onward will he attain it. In no 
other way can he gain communion with the 
Eternal Spirit. At every step of life two paths 
confront us. One leads Godward ; the other 
towards the world. The wise, distinguishing 
between the two, chooses the Real and Eter- 
nal; while the ignorant, preferring that which 
brings immediate and tangible results, chooses 
the lower path. The one moves inward, the 
other moves outward. “The Self-existent cre- 
ated the senses outgoing; for this reason man 
sees the external world, but not the inner At- 
man or Self. Some wise men, however, desir- 
ing immortality, with eyes turned away from 
the external, see the Great Self within?' 
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Bearing out this statement of the Vedic 
Scriptures, Emerson says : “The great distinc- 
tion between teachers sacred or literary — be- 
tween poets like Herbert and poets like Pope ; 
between philosophers like Spinoza, Kant and 
Coleridge and philosophers like Locke, Mack- 
intosh and Stewart ; between men of the world 
who are reckoned accomplished talkers and 
here and there a fervent mystic, prophesying, 
half insane under the infinitude of his thought 
— is that one class speaks from ivithin, or from 
experience, as parties and possessors of the 
fact, and the other class from without, as specta- 
tors merely, or perhaps as acquainted with the 
fact on the evidence of third persons. It is no 
use to preach to me from without. I can do 
that easily for myself. Jesus speaks always 
from within and in a degree that transcends 
all others. In that is the miracle.” 

The same attitude is to be found among the 
Indo-Aryans. Mere scholarship has never been 
considered by them an essential qualification 
for a spiritual teacher. He must be one who 
knows, who is directly acquainted with the 
higher facts of life; not one who can fill the 
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brain with theories about God. The real spir- 
itual genius is not dependent on any outer sup- 
port, his strength comes from the Fountain- 
head. If I go to a man who is only brilliant 
intellectually, he may satisfy me for a mo- 
ment, but afterwards the mind seems more 
confused. If, on the contrary, I go to a man 
who has the light of higher understanding, 
he may perhaps speak only one word, but that 
word will prove to be a seed which will spring 
up and bear fruit. As Emerson puts it : ‘The 
tone of seeking is one and the tone of having 
is another.’' If a man “have not found his 
home in God, his manners, his form of speech, 
the turn of his sentences, the build, shall I say, 
of all his opinions will involuntarily confess it, 
let him brave it out how he will. If he have 
found his centre, the Deity will shine through 
him, through all the disguises of ignorance, of 
ungenial temperament, of unfavorable circum- 
stance.” 

The eternal Self; it is true, dwells in the 
heart of every mortal, but it is to be attained 
only in a state of consciousness where reason 
cannot reach. When, however, the mind is con- 
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centrated and turned within, then the mortal 
perceives the glory of the immortal Self and 
“rejoices, because he has obtained that which 
is the cause of all true joy,” as it is said in the 
Katha-Upanishad. Emerson also writes : “In- 
effable is the union of man and God in every 
act of the soul. The simplest person who in 
his integrity worships God, becomes God ; yet 
for ever and ever the influx of this better and 
universal self is new^ and unsearchable. It in- 
spires awe and astonishment. When we have 
broken our god of tradition and ceased from 
our god of rhetoric, then may God fire the 
heart with his presence. It is the doubling of 
the heart itself, nay, the infinite enlargement 
of the heart with a power of growth to a new 
infinity on every side.” Also in the Upanishads 
we read: “The knower of Brahman (the Su- 
preme) becomes like unto Brahman.” 

When a man enters the chamber of his soul, 
he may enter as a man, but he comes out 
transformed. A man cannot help going wrong' 
and making mistakes as long as he is ignorant 
of his true nature. The only aid we can give 
him is to kindle in him the higher sense of the 
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reality of God and his own soul. When he is 
able to perceive this, it will then not be possible 
for him to be dragged down by the unrealities 
of thi^ world. So long as man is conscious 
only of his little self, he will be self-conceited; 
but let him come under the dominion of the 
Great Self and at once his consciousness will 
expand and carry him beyond the limits of 
selfish thought and action. 

There can be little question that Emerson 
was strongly imbued with the spirit of the 
Upanishads when he wrote his essay on the 
Over-Soul. The title itself indicates it, for 
'‘Over-Sour’ is almost a literal translation of 
the Sanskrit word Par am- Atman (Supreme 
Self.) The very expressions as well as the 
thought contained in the essay are all akin to 
those found in the Indo-Aryan Scriptures. But 
this does not imply that they were borrowed. 
Emerson undoubtedly drew his inspiration 
from the Vedas ; yet it was his own spiritual 
genius which enabled him to grasp the lofty 
ideals they proclaim, and give them out with 
such masterful power. When great men study 
the Scriptures of the world, it does not unset- 
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tie their understanding or rob them of their 
own true faith, but it makes them see the 
universality of Truth and leads them to unite 
all the varying expressions of Truth iiito one 
great whole. Whenever spiritual seeking be- 
comes an all-absorbing passion of our soul, we 
are inevitably released from all doctrinal and 
creed-bound beliefs and are brought face to 
face with the great cosmic, universal and all- 
abiding Truth. 
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I. 


CONCENTRATION AND ILLUMINATION. 


We all possess a certain amount of concen- 
tration, but with the majority it is instinctive 
and automatic, not conscious. Even among 
the animals we see how a lion or tiger will 
collect his forces by a moment of absolute 
stillness before he springs upon his prey ; that 
automatic, instinctive power of concentration 
is embedded in every living creature. But un- 
til we can gain conscious command of our 
mental and spiritual faculties, we can never 
have unerring vision. When the scattered 
mind is gathered together it is like a bright 
inner light, and by it man is able to investi- 
gate the latent powers which he possesses but 
of which he is not now wholly aware. As he 
grows more and more conscious of these hid- 
den forces and learns to use them, he becomes 
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more and more powerful. We never wish to be 
defeated and yet how often our strength of 
mind or our physical capacities prove inade- 
quate. It is because we have not the full and 
conscious possession of our entire organism. 
Man cannot achieve much unless he has free 
use of his hands and feet, free use of his eyes 
and ears, free use of his muscles and above all 
free use of his mind and intelligence. But how 
many of us have the free use of all these? 
There is no doubt that we possess them, they 
are our birthright; but when we would make 
use of them, we find them rebellious to our will 
and we feel helpless. The cause of this, how- 
ever, does not lie in any inherent lack of 
power, but in our failure to control and con- 
centrate what we have. 

Concentration means wholeness, unity, equi- 
librium. The hands, feet, mind, all our mem- 
bers and faculties must be unified. They must 
all work in harmony, in tranquillity and bal- 
ance, Balance is needed everywhere in life. 
A man may be over-active or he may be idle ; 
both indicate absence of self-control. Sri 
Krishna declares in the Gita: ‘‘O Arjuna, the 
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practice of Yoga is not for him who eats too 
much or who does not eat at all, nor for him 
who sleeps too much or who keeps awake in 
excess. He who is moderate in eating and re- 
creation, moderate in his efforts in work,* mod- 
erate in sleep and wakefulness, his practice 
of Yoga destroys all misery.’* What does this 
signify? That he who goes to extremes is a 
slave of impulse, he is not the master. He 
lacks balance and lack of balance means lack 
of strength and without strength no great 
work can be accomplished. If on the contrary 
we practise moderation or equilibrium even 
in our most ordinary daily tasks, we shall see 
how steady will be our gain in concentration. 

The practice of moderation necessitates a 
certain amount of self-discipline. The Hindus 
call this Tapqs, which literally means “fire” or 
“heat” ; and they believe that unless this fire 
of self-discipline is lighted in order to burn to 
ashes all the impurities and limitations of our 
system, spiritual illumination will be impossi- 
ble. But here too extremes must be avoided. 
Often people through misunderstanding or 
over-enthusiasm torture and strain themselves 
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in the hope of advancing more rapidly, but 
they defeat their own end. Excessive penance 
or mortification is as harmful as self-indul- 
gence. The purpose of all discipline is to make 
our constitution more enduring, more adapta- 
ble and more responsive. Body and mind must 
be made wholly obedient to the will and inde- 
pendent of external circumstances. 

The person who is a slave to physical com- 
forts should gradually eliminate all that is 
superfluous and train himself to be content 
with the bare necessities. Anyone who finds 
ic difficult to overcome physical lethargy and 
rise early in the morning should drag himself 
out of bed by sheer force of will. One who is 
inclined to over-eating should by degrees re- 
duce the quantity of his food. A person who 
has the habit of talking unnecessarily should 
practise silence ; and the body should be trained 
to perfect stillness by persistent control of 
all useless motions. Such practices not only 
increase our power of concentration and medi- 
tation, but do much to improve our bodily 
health and make us happier in every way. 

The mind falls naturally into three general 
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states : — the dull state ; the over-active or 
scattered state; and the calm, centred state. 
These correspond to the three Gunas or quali- 
ties of matter, called in Sanskrit Tamas* Rajas 
and Sattwa. They are innate in every living 
being and manifest in the human mind as the 
subconscious, the conscious and the supercon- 
scious. The first quality is that of darkness, 
inertia, heaviness, the brute state. When the 
mind is overcome by this quality, it lacks in 
power to differentiate between right and 
wrong and is easily carried away by lower 
animal passions. The second quality is that of 
excessive ambition, egotism, arrogance and 
discontent. When this quality is in ascendancy, 
a man is consumed by feverish unrest and an 
irresistible desire to multiply possessions and 
to entangle himself more and more in external 
undertakings. His energies are scattered and 
often wasted; and no matter how much he 
achieves he is never satisfied, for the flame of 
his desire mounts with each new gratification 
as a fire fed by fresh fuel. With the quality 
of Sattwa the mind grows collected, serene 
and illumined. This is the fitting state for 
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spiritual attainment. In order to reach it the 
condition of dullness or inertia must be con- 
quered by stimulating all the physical and 
mental activities. Then these activities must 
be regulated and restrained until they are 
focused. The subconscious must be brought 
into complete subjection to the conscious and 
the conscious must be expanded into the su- 
perconscious. This is the natural process in 
acquiring the power of concentration and 
meditation. 

Meditation is inseparable from concentra- 
tion. When the mind has gained its full 
strength through singleness it naturally be- 
comes meditative. Often the mind is compared 
to a lake. If the surface is absolutely smooth 
— not a ripple — then we can see clearly what 
lies^ beneath. Similarly when this mind be- 
comes calm, when the wind of uncontrolled 
desire does not constantly create ripples over 
the surface of it, then the image of our true 
nature is not broken and we get a perfect re- 
flection of what we are and what our relation 
with God is. As long as the mind is agitated, 
so long our vision can never be perfect. We 
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are constantly hoping that some one else may 
give us knowledge and happiness, but that is 
not possible. They can only come from with- 
in. Each human being has latent within him 
the qualities which will produce true happi- 
ness, true health, true power through illumin- 
ation, but he must unfold these qualities for 
himself. Outside influences can only stimulate 
a desire to gain them or awaken him to the 
fact that he possesses them. 

What we need is to be active spiritually. As 
we go on living our outer life, we must devote 
some time each day to making our mind intro- 
spective, that we may develop our subtler 
powers of perception. In all investigations 
certain instruments are necessary, as we see 
scientists inventing finer and finer instru- 
ments for their researches. Also for spiritual 
observation we need a form of mind which 
can discern the subtler things imperceptible 
to our ordinary sense faculties. The concen- 
trated mind is such an instrument and the 
only one fitted for higher research. It is like a 
focused light. We know that when light is dis- 
sipated we cannot see well, but when the 
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scattered rays are brought together by the 
help of a shade or reflector, then everything 
grows distinct. So will the hidden things of 
the universe be revealed to us when through 
determined and steadfast practice we gather 
up the present forces of our mind, which is 
now weak only because it is disorganized and 
divided. 

We must not remain content, however, with 
the lower forms of concentration. These may 
bring us physical health, prosperity or success, 
because concentration always gives power ; 
but even though we acquire more wealth, 
greater honor or increased bodily strength, we 
shall find that one part of our being still 
remains unsatisfied in spite of all our worldly 
acquisitions. Never will it be content until we 
awaken and begin to work for our higher self- 
development. Nor should such work be re- 
garded as selfish, because all human beings 
are knitted together and as we unfold our 
own spiritual nature we cannot fail to benefit 
others. The same life runs through and 
through everywhere; and only he who can 
seize hold of that subtle spiritual being hidden 
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in every heart, will know how to solve the 
riddle of this human existence for himself and 
be able to render lasting help to his fellow- 
men. That one alone lives happily and fear- 
lessly. Now we are fearful because so many 
things are hidden from us : we fear the future 
because we do not know what the future may 
bring, we fear death because we are not sure 
what may come after. For this reason we 
must learn to focus the mind and turn it with- 
in, then by its brilliant light we shall under- 
stand all things and attain the vision of Truth, 
The purpose of meditation is to gain that 
vision. Nor must we stop until we have seen 
by direct perception our True Self and our re- 
lation with the Supreme. That must be the 
purpose of all our spiritual practice. When 
the mind becomes fixed on the Supreme Being, 
when through meditation we are united**with 
that Power, then we have fullness of vision. 
This is called the superconscious state or Sam- 
adhi. As we concentrate on That which is All- 
Light, the darkness of mind and body will 
vanish; for what we constantly think upon. 
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that we become. There is only one Power, 
one Intelligence, one Mind, which is God, and 
our mind is nothing but a reflection of that 
Universal Mind. As it works separate from 
that Mind, it remains unintelligent, ignorant, 
powerless; but when it becomes united with 
It, it attains a state of complete illumination ; 
“After having attained which no other gain 
seems greater ; being established,wherein man 
is not overwhelmed even by great sorrow.” 



II. 

MEDITATION. 


When the mind is poised and well concen- 
trated, the Purusha or Supreme Self of man 
becomes visible. At other times we do not 
see the real man and the apparent man thinks 
itself all in all. The Seer or Higher Self is 
there, but we are not conscious of it. When, 
however, the mind becomes poised, the Self 
appears in its true state and we do not have to 
make any effort to perceive it. In the Mun- 
daka-Upanishad these two selves of man are 
compared to two birds on a tree. One sits 
aloft, calm, serene, immersed in its own glory ; 
the other jumps from limb to limb, eating the 
sweet and bitter fruits of the tree. Each time 
it tastes a bitter fruit, it looks towards the 
other bird; and beholding it calm, contented, 
shining, its grief passes away. 
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So long as there is any disturbance in our 
mind, we cannot get the vision of our True 
Self. All these waves — in the form of selfish- 
ness, ambition, desires — must subside. The 
mind must be made one-pointed; there must 
be no duality. When a man attains this state, 
he sees the Self. At other times he identifies 
himself with some condition, like anger or 
jealousy or fear. If we analyze, we shall see 
that when any one speaks harshly to us, the 
word is first outside us, then it enters into us 
and we grow angry. At first anger and we 
are two ; then we become one with it, we iden- 
tify ourselves with it and we suffer. The wise 
man, however, does not identify himself with 
these states or modifications of mind and 
body. He does everything like other people, 
— eats, sleeps, works — but his ac^tions differ 
from* others because he knows the distinction 
between the True Self and the ego. He real- 
izes that all these outer things only exist be- 
cause the Self is behind them and he is only 
conscious of That, so he goes through the 
various experiences of life without being af- 
fected by them. As long as we identify our- 
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selves 'with conditions, we suffer; but when 
we cease to identify ourselves with these pass- 
ing conditions, we never really suffer. 

The mind manifests in various states. The 
first is the scattered state (Vikshipta), In this 
state the thought moves hither and thither 
without any sense of responsibility. We may 
be sitting here, but our mind may be travel- 
ling hundreds of miles away. So long as it is 
thus wandering and scattered, the Yogis say, 
we can never accomplish anything; nor can 
we hope to find peace. Yet it is only a state. 
The mind is not that, it merely lacks the power 
to separate itself from the conditions which 
have covered it. In opposition to this is the 
state of dullness or slothfulness, in which the 
mind does not wish to exert itself in any di- 
rection. Not that there is no desire. It is 
full of desires, but it is overpowered^ by a 
heaviness which keeps it from making the 
necessary effort. to satisfy them. 

Then there is the concentrated state 
(Ekagra), which is the final aim of Yoga. This 
is the state of union, for the power of concen- 
tration leads to union or communion with God. 
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It makes us one with the object of worship. At 
present our mind is going in many directions. 
We must turn it and direct it towards a fixed 
goal. We must train it to differentiate itself 
from its modifications. Now, if something 
agreeable happens, we feel pleasure ; if some- 
thing disagreeable comes, we feel pain. But 
this pleasure and pain are only momentary; 
and when in both we can keep ourselves 
steady ; we gain bliss. 

The first practice in acquiring this concen- 
trated state is to hold the mind to one point, 
the object of our search. No modification 
must be allowed in it. When we have accom- 
plished that, if then we can hold our thought 
absolutely steady for twelve seconds, this con- 
stitutes a Dhyana or meditation; and twelve 
of these will give SamadhL That is twelve such 
meditations will bring the superconscious 
state. So long as there is a sense of duality 
and we are struggling to concentrate, there 
cannot be meditation; for meditation means 
a state of oneness. At present our mind is in 
constant struggle. It will not obey; but we 
must make it obey. We have indulged it all 
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cur life from our childhood; now when we 
try to make it obey it rebels. Therefore our 
practice must be carried on with firmness and 
perseverance. When the mind finds that we 
will not obey it, then it will obey us. The 
same is true of the body, for that which makes 
both body and mind act is spirit. 

Yoga means uniting ourselves with the 
object of our search. It also means disuniting 
the mind from disturbing influences. Like a 
driver who restrains his horses and makes 
them go as he wills, since otherwise they will 
run away with him, so we must control our 
senses ; for the senses are like horses, the mind 
is like the reins, and only by holding firmly to 
it can we keep control over these horses of our 
senses. If we do not they will drag us away. 
We must begin by fixing our mind on our 
Ideal. At first we may have to practisejixing 
it on some picture or outer object. But this 
external concentration is a very low form. It 
is better to have some inner Ideal. If we can 
hold the thought of purity or of some pure be- 
ing in our mind, while that is there, there will 
be no room for impurity; and if we continue 
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this practice, little by little the mind will be- 
come pure. By thus holding- the thought on 
purity, if only for three or four minutes, we 
shall be like different beings; we shall be so 
filled with peace and power and light. 

In order to do this, however, we must bring 
our mind into perfect harmony with our Ideal. 
If we begin to think of purity and then un- 
kind thoughts against someone rise, we cannot 
hold the thought of purity. We rfiay have the 
most beautiful flowers, we may have incense, 
we may have holy pictures ; but until our mind 
is pure, that is, until it is one-pointed and fixed 
on the Ideal, we shall never know holiness. 
When our mind rests firmly in love, holiness 
and purity, nothing can overwhelm us. Any 
outside condition can be overcome through the 
power of concentration, because .the mind, 
when cfocused, becomes strong and is able to 
shut out whatever disturbs it. The scattered 
mind is like a single thread, it can be broken 
easily ; but the concentrated mind is like many 
pieces of thread twisted together and difficult 
to break. Therefore we must govern all our 
thoughts and hold our mind steadily on the 
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object of our concentration. When we can 
make our mind absolutely harmonious with 
our Ideal, then alone are we peaceful; for all 
unhappiness comes from friction or duality. 

If the mind is concentrated, we do not hear 
sounds, we do not see anything; all our senses 
are in abeyance. External sound, external 
vision, all external sense perceptions, there- 
fore, can be overcome by concentration; and 
intensity of ^concentration leads to meditation. 
Meditation, however, is not an easy thing. 
It means feeling the presence of God within. 
The highest form of meditation is not think- 
ing of any external object. This means fixing 
the mind on the Real, the Unchangeable. An 
artist's mind is fixed on some object in nature 
and he succeeds in painting a beautiful picture. 
But this is. changeable. If, however, he carries 
his thought on to the idea of beauty beyond 
the object, then he may attain meditation. At 
first we may have to picture some object in 
our mind, but if we go on to the reality behind 
it, our mind becomes one-pointed and we per- 
ceive the Truth. 

The state of superconsciousness may also 
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be attained by meditating on the heart of one 
who is holy and pure. We see this in the case 
of St. Francis of Assisi, who as the result 
of his constant meditation on Christ is said to 
have received the marks of the stigmata. In 
India there are hundreds of such examples 
where the disciple, by meditating on the Mas- 
ter who has become one with God, also be- 
comes one with God. Ordinarily we can only 
see a person who is near ; we cannot see one 
who is far. Meditation is the power which en- 
ables us to see and draw near to a person thou- 
sands of miles way. Sometimes this medita- 
tion comes in sleep. Again we may have a 
pure vision and by meditating on that we may 
acquire wisdom. 

Wisdom means steadiness, balance. When 
the mind is balanced, then we have clear vision. 
So we^must make our minds steady. When a 
man gains a steady mind, he can penetrate any 
veil, external or internal, as light penetrates 
darkness. Lack of concentration creates a veil 
and our vision is clouded; but the moment we 
concentrate our mind, we pierce through the 
veil and at once see clearly. Through concen- 
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tration we develop extraordinary sense per- 
ceptions. We sense things which other people 
cannot. If someone holds unkind thoughts, we 
perceive it; and if any one holds a loving 
thought, we feel that at once also. But this 
does not mean that we suffer more. We dwell 
closer to God and can feel more keenly what 
others feel; also we can sympathize better. 
Only that one really suffers who lives in igno- 
rance and selfishness. 

Another way of reaching^the superconscious 
state is through meditation on an effulgent 
being. This may be inside or outside. From 
this has come the idea of being freed from all 
sins and sorrows by holding the thought on 
a Saviour or a holy character; because, Pat- 
anjali says in his Yoga teaching, whatever our 
mind dwells upon, we become joined to that. 
Our thought forms a point of connection be- 
tween us and the object thought of. Hence 
as our mind dwells on holy things, we become 
holy. So strong is this power of thought to 
change the character that Sri Krishna de- 
clares in the Bhagavad-Gita : “Even if the 
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most wicked worshippeth Me with undivided 
devotion, he should be regarded as good, for 
he is rightly resolved. Very soon doth he be- 
come a. righteous soul and attaineth to eternal 
peace.” 

As with good, so with evil. If evil enters 
our mind, it is because we have attracted it 
by our thought. Whenever we think of evil, 
we unite ourselves with it. So we must be 
careful what we fix our thought upon. The 
mind is always goncentrated on something. 
It is constantly active and so is the body. If, 
therefore, we wish to take care for our wel- 
fare, we must observe on what our mind 
dwells. The saint is always watchful. He 
does not let his mind run away. He never lets 
go of it or allows it to be disturbed by any 
condition of life. As a loving wife keeps her 
thought fixed on her absent husband and thus 
unites herself with him ; so if we keep our 
thought fixed on the Lord, we shall become 
united with Him. 

We must, however, have sincerity. We 
must not merely seek a comfortable religion. 
We must try to find the Truth. We must also 
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have devotion. Devotion means steadiness. 
Otherwise, if we are devoted to one thing to- 
day and another to-morrow we shall never at- 
tain concentration or illumination. We shall 
only fritter away our energies. First we must 
take an Ideal. Then we must think of it, be- 
come absorbed in it, lose ourselves in it. There 
must be nothing in our Tnind except our Ideal. 
When we have pure devotion for the one Ideal, 
that is concentration. When the mind through 
such devotion is properly collected, its power 
becomes tremendous and it carries us quickly 
to the realization of Truth. 

Whenever we come under the influence of 
mighty characters, we see in them certain 
powers and blessed qualities which we desire 
to possess. We try to earn these by following 
their instructions, by living like them, and at 
last we gain the same qualities. But wb must 
work for them. A saint may be sitting en- 
joying the bliss of meditation ; if we would 
enjoy the same bliss, we must lift ourselves to 
the same plane of consciousness. 

Real faith and devotion to our Ideal will 
come when we have attained a certain amount 
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of perception. To gain it we must first pay 
attention to external observances and prac- 
tices; next we must make the mind intro- 
spective; then concentration and meditation 
will follow. In Samadhi, the state of perfect 
peace and bliss, the body is controlled by the 
mind and the mind is controlled by the Self. 
This consciousness of ours is only a reflection 
of the universal consciousness; and the more 
of it we acquire, the more we become illumined 
and attain peace. This is a privilege which 
belorfgs to all. Not a single soul will remain 
in darkness. But if we exert ourselves, we 
shall hasten the time and get the light sooner. 
There is no such thing as eternal perdition. 
The Soul is omnipotent. It may remain under 
a cloud for a time, but in the end it is bound 
to reach the highest state of supeTconscious- 
ness a'nd realize its true nature, which is Sat* 
chidanandam — Existence Absolute, Knowledge 
Absolute, Bliss Absolute. 
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Before we can take up any spiritual prac- 
tice the mind must become well established in 
the fundamental ethical principles, such as 
non-injuring, non-stealing, truthfulness,* con- 
tinence, external and internal purity, content- 
ment, control of the senses, study of the Scrip- 
tures and self-surrender. This means that we 
must not give way to jealousy, anger, hatred 
or unkindness by thought, word or action ; we 
must not Covet or envy; we must speak the 
truth fearlessly; we must observe cBastity, 
inner and outer cleanliness and self-restraint; 
and we must be faithful in our higher study 
and in devotion to our Ideal. Until these 
are firmly fixed in the heart, no amount of 
outer practice can help us ; for the foundation 
must be right before we can construct a solid 
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building, and the building of our character or 

s, , 

spiritual structure can never be solid unless 
we are well grounded in these moral qualities. 
They are also essential to tranquillity of mind, 
for unless we can look within and find our- 
selves above reproach, we can never enjoy 
peace or serenity. Christ said : ‘Tf thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, and there rememberesic 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 
there thy gift before the altar and go thy way ; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come"^ and offer thy gift.” If we have anything 
in our life that is not in accordance with our 
spiritual principles, no amount of sitting still 
and trying to meditate will bring us the bless- 
ing of contemplation. 

The next step is the practice of posture ; that 
is, one must learn to sit properly. You may 
ask: ‘"‘What can that have to do with our 
spiritual progress?” We imagine that we can 
sit in any way we wish, but that is not true. 
Unless the mind is balanced, we cannot sit 
still even for a few seconds ; also if our body 
is not in a good condition, the mind cannot help 
thinking of it and it is difficult for it to gain 
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absolute tranquillity. The ic^ea of posture, 
therefore, is to acquire firmness of both mind 
and body. We learn to sit in a manner in 
which we are less conscious of our physical 
existence, thus our mind is not dragged down 
by the weight of the body and it more easily 
grows calm. One who has not proper control 
over his body cannot make proper use of his 
mind, he caji never concentrate — much less 
can he meditate. A man who lacks mastery 
over the physical organism cannot possibly 
gain spiritual consciousness ; hence the need to 
practise posture. 

In the beginning we may have to force the 
body to be still. We do this by making up our 
mind that for a stated time we shall hold our 
body in a certain position with balance and sta- 
bility. By doing this from day to day we over- 
come physical restlessness as well as physical 
lethargy. How often we feel overpowered by 
our bodily conditions, the body does not want 
to do a thing and at once we yield. Perhaps 
it does not feel well and so we sacrifice our 
spiritual study. This means that the body is 
proving its supremacy over the mind, which 
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should never bf;. The practice of posture will 

I 

help us to gain control of the body, so that it 
will not interfere with our mind and we can 
become less conscious of our physical and 
more conscious of our spiritual nature. The 
chief suggestion with regard to posture is to 
hold the spinal column in an easy, erect posi- 
tion, for we find that most of the conditions 
of ill-health arise from disorders in the spinal 
column. The flow of the life-force or Prana 
and the breath also have much to do with the 
position of the spine. Unless it is properly 
held, neither the breathing nor the circulation 
of the nerve currents can be normal. 

There are people who are not used to sitting 
straight and at first it will be very difficult for 
them; but after a little effort it will become 
easy and natural and then the mind will have 
greater freedom to think. When we have 
learned to hold ourselves in an erect, easy, 
natural way, the mind will be able to go up- 
ward. As long as the body keeps moving we 
cannot focus and elevate our thought. We 
know that a telescope needs to be steady be- 
fore we can focus the lens and observe the 
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stars or planets ; similarly thpe instruments 
of body and mind must be steady before we 
can have clear inner vision. Asana or posture 
means a steadfast feeling. We feel no ‘waver- 
ing anywhere ; our body is well established 
our mind is well established, neither disturbs 
our balance and thus we acquire a state of 
perfect equilibrium. 

Breath is the next thing to be considered. 
“What can breath have to do with our spiritual 
development?’’ you may ask again. Breath is 
life. It is the medium through which the life 
current flows into us, permeating our whole 
being and sustaining us. We know that a per- 
son has ceased to live, that the life current is 
no longer working in him when he has lost 
the power to breathe, and we say that “he has 
breathed His last.” Now we breathe auto- 
matically, involuntarily, unconsciously ; we 
must learn to breathe consciously, properly 
and rhythmically. Through breath alone we 
can create such a rhythm within the body that 
it will restore health. Pranayarna means con- 
trolling the life-force by controlling the breath. 
When we understand how to do this, we can 
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fill ourselves with Prana or life-force and elim- 
inate all impurities. 

We all breathe, but we do not derive the 
proper 'benefit from our breathing. This is be- 
cause we do not consciously regulate our 
breath. Breath is controlled by thought. If 
we observe, we shall see that whenever our 
mind is very restless, our breathing becomes 
irregular. Also when the body is ill, the 
breath becomes disordered. It is because we 
have lost the rhythm, everything is thrown out 
of balance and the result is a disturbance in 
both our physical and mental health. To avoid 
this, the Yogis tell us to cultivate the habit of 
rhythmic breathing and this will enable us to 
store up the vital energy we have within us. 
When our inhaling and exhaling become even, 
it affects us just like a musical rhythm, cre- 
ating harmony throughout our system. 

After these preparatory steps, the next is 
to make the mind introspective. It is all very 
well to have someone tell us to look within, 
that only there shall we realize the Truth ; but 
how to go within? We cannot do it suddenly, 
because of the hold the body has over us. Our 
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mind also is divided and claimed by many 
things. To detach ourselves our bodily 

conditions and make^our mind one-pointed re- 
quires a long struggle. Sometimes we grow 
discouraged and want to give up; but* those 
are the moments when we must hold firmly 
and not let our spirit be depressed or allow 
ojjirselves to fall back. Arjuna says to Sri 
Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita : How can I ever 
expect to realize these wonderful truths when 
the mind is so fickle, unyielding and turbu- 
lent ? And Sri Krishna replies : Do not be^ de- 
pressed ; even this mind which seems so un- 
yielding and difficult to subdue, will become 
your obedient servant through constant prac- 
tice of dispassion and discrimination. 

Intensity of purpose is what brings con- 
centration. When we really feel devoted to 
an Ideal, then nothing can hold us bac)^ ; we 
shall surmount every difficulty. At firi^t we 
may have to make a great effort, but if we 
really yearn for vspiritual things, our mind will 
naturally become single. Singleness is what 
we want. The ideal of Yoga and of all philos- 
ophy and religion is to make the mind single. 
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the heart single, .the purpose single; for all 
Sages and Se,e\*s recognize that in this single- 
ness lies the whole secret of realization. Christ 
says that the eye and heart must be single 
before we can see God or Truth. 

Holding the mind to one point means con- 
trolling all the waves or modifications which 
rise on its surface. You know that in order 
to put a thread through the eye of a needle, 
you have to twist the thread to a point ; if you 
do not, it is a difficult task to put it through. 
Similarly the mind, which has become divided 
through its varied interests, must be made 
single before it can penetrate into the depths 
of our being. This does not necessarily mean 
that we cannot take interest in other things, 
that we must give up everything; singleness 
means that we are able to put our whole force 
into \vhatever*we undertake, and through this 
concentrated energy we see more clearly and 
accomplish things more quickly. Concentra- 
ting our mind on ordinary external objects, 
however, gives us only limited results; but 
when we can direct our thought on inner 
spiritual objects: — on infinite strength, infi- 
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nite wisdom, infinite love or, purity; on the ef- 
fulgent flame of life seated in/Jhe heart; on 
anything through which the current of Divine 
life is running ; we find that our mind becomes 
quickened and all its latent qualities are awak- 
ened. The mind takes the color of whatever it 
dwells upon, and by bringing it in contact with 
sj)iritual things it becomes purified and 
strengthened. 

We must not think that the aim of these 
spiritual practices is to gain a little bit of phys- 
ical health or a little bit of mental po^er; 
their main object is to free the soul. Free- 
dom means completeness, no lack anywhere — 
no lack of knowledge, no lack of power, no 
lack of anything. Before we can realize this 
and release the soul from bondage, we must 
go through certain practices in order to form 
fixed spiritual habits and entirely wip^ out 
past impressions. We have to choos«% the 
Ideal upon which to concentrate according to 
our own individual need or inclination. One 
cannot go contrary to one’s natural spiritual 
instinct. Whether we recognize it or not, we 
have within ourselves a spiritual instinct just 
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as we have a physical instinct, and this spir- 
itual instinct ni*^st be our guide in choosing our 
Ideal. Having chosen, we must follow this 
Ideal in spite of failures, in spite of obstruc- 
tion^ in the way ; day by day we must hold it 
before us; and if we forget it, we must bring 
our mind back to it. In this way the mind 
grows unwavering and one-pointed, we can 
easily follow a thought without interruption 
and meditation becomes possible. 

No one else can give us an adequate idea of 
wha^t meditation Is, of the value or the ecstasy 
of it; we can never know until we ourselves 
taste it. Then only does the soul become 
wakeful, become itself, enter into its own ele- 
ment. Why is it we suffer? Because we come 
in contact with so many things that are not 
in harmony with our real nature. Meditation 
eliminates all *such foreign elements from our 
thoughts. But this practice, of exclusion is 
not to make us more narrow and bound, it is 
to help us collect our forces. Whenever we 
have an unusual task we always try to store 
up our energies and have a reserve to call 
upon. So before we undertake the practice of 
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meditation, we must have So collected and 
stored our forces that we shall nbt be wanting 
in strength, either physically or mentally. 

Often people fail to realize a desired en^ be- 
cause of the lack of collectedness in body and 
mind. So Patanjali, the great teacher of Yoga, 
tells us that we ihust protect ourselves from 
th« very outset. If we neglect to make the 
foundation strong, the superstructure cannot 
be satisfactory^. Many people do not gain 
spiritual vision because they ^ have not paid 
proper attention to the preliminary stages. 
When we are well established in our first prac- 
tices, then the other things will come natur- 
ally. This higher study not only deals with 
the spiritual nature, , it also deals with our 
human nature. We must discipline and gain 
mastery over -the whole of our being. But we 
must do everything gradually. Tliis is on% of 
the. great things we must bear in mind. ^We 
must not be impatient and overdo. What we 
need in all practice is moderation; then we 
shall go steadily forward, doing each day a 
little more according to our capacity. We 
must not put too much pressure either on our 
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body or our mirid; but if we are patient and 
persevering/ ^oon we shall find that things 
which seemed impossible to conquer have been 
conquered. 

This life is not a matter of a few seconds. 
It did not spring from just this little begin- 
ning; it has had a past and it will have a fu- 
ture, so there is no need for undue hurry. , If 
we have imperfections, we can overcome 
them ; and whatever virtues we' possess, we did 
something to earn them and we can earn more. 
Understanding this, we should strive to take 
up these practices and carry them on with per- 
severance and an undepressed heart ; then we 
shall gradually overcome all obstacles. 

One little glimpse of hjgher things, one little 
proof will strengthen our faith on our journey. 
First we hear about a thing ; • then we re- 
flect ; and after thinking and reasoning, a flash 
of light comes and proves to us that what ,we 
heard is true. Just one little flash is enough 
to give us confidence to go on; then comes 
another and then another, until at last the 
whole Truth shines. At first it comes only 
once in a while. One day perhaps we feel great 
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serenity, a great sense of illumination, then 
it disappears. Again we persevei^ and again 
it comes and remains a little longer. So we go 
on until some day it comes and stays with us. 
But this is only possible through constant 
meditation. To make it a permanent factor 
in our life we must practise steadily. 

UVe cannot gain any vital end without su- 
preme effort. This supreme effort we must 
make within ourselves, and we must persevere 
until the meditative life has become perfectly 
natural to us. This means creating a nCw 
habit. We have formed certain physical habits 
and it is not difficult for us to follow these ; but 
we have not formed a habit of meditation; 
therefore it seems un;iatural and difficult and 
we often grow discouraged. Let us form the 
habit by faithful practice. Instead of dwelling 
on petty things and devoting our energy to 
small personal aims, we must hold our mllid 
on larger ends. As we release it from the 
bondage of selfish concerns and fix it on noble 
worshipful thoughts, we shall find that it will 
become more and more independent and free. 
At first it may not feel at home in the spiritual 
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realm ; but very soon it will begin to feel at 
home there sthen no matter how it may be 
engaged, always like the needle of a compass 
it wiU keep itself pointed towards the Ideal. 

Only in the Infinite, the Unchanging and 
Real shall we find a firm basis for our medita- 
tion. But to enter into relationship with That 
we must consecrate ourselves. We must have 
firmness of determination. We must seek and 
pray and yearn for it. We muSt not stop until 
our mind gains direct contact with the all- 
eflhilgent Spirit, It is in this spiritual union 
that the soul attains its highest consummation. 






